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High School Graduating Exercises 


Are rendered Attractive and Impressive by the use of 


CAPS and GOWNS 


An economical uniform, saving time and money at a 
busy season; democratic in its unifying effect and ap- 
propriate in its academic significance. A trial will 
convince you of its practical value to your school. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS OF SALE AND RENTAL 


Cotrell & Leonard 


ALBANY, N. Y. 













HISTORICAL MAPS 


The set of Eight Historical Maps is constituted as follows:— 

1 Explorations and Settlements 5 Civil War, Spanish-Am. War, 

2 Early Grants, Commercial World War in the Philippines 
in the 15th Century 6 Civic Events and Evolution 

3 Territorial and State Organiza- 7 Administrations and Political 
tions Parties 

4 Revolutionary War, War of 1812, 8 Evolution of the Flag of the 
French and Indian War United States 


The maps are mounted on heavy cloth and are 40 x 58 inches in size. 


THE EIGHT MAPS IN SPRING ROLLER CASE, .. . $15.00 
One Map in Single Case, $2.00 One Map on Rollers, $1.50 


THE McCONNELL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
4430 Market Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


5601-502 Livingston Building 
Rochester, New York 


An Agency that selects and recommends teachers with care. 


H. D. Bartlett. secs,” Tey wus 
THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY invites enrollment 


: of those seeking 
promotion or graduates without positions. We have influence with employers, and can 


place you satisfactorily. Personal recommendation. We merit trust and confidence. 
A vast number of choice vacancies on hand of every description. Free enrollment 
and booklet. 


ANNA M. THURSTON, Mgr. 





378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agency 


204 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


26th YEAR OVER 27,000 POSITIONS FILLED 


The last year’s business surpasses that of our best previous year. 
We are seeking teachers for next year as well as for emergency vacancies. 
Write us if available now or in the fall of 1909. 


Other Offices: Boston. New York, Washington, Minneapolis, Denver, Spokane, 
Portland, Berkeley, Los Angeles. 


Circular and Membership Form Sent on Application 













THE conservative Agency working 
close to the candidate and the 


” A R K E R position. Conducted by Willard 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY |N. Parker, formerly Assistant State 
MADISON WISCONSIN | Superintendent of Wisconsin. 











SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 353 Fifth Ave.. NEW YORK 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. Est. 1855. CHAS. W. MULFORD, Manager. 


THE INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, New’orceans 


Recommends principals, and teachers for High School, Graded School 
and College work. Graduates of Normal Schools in demand. 


SUPERVISORS OF MUSIC. The Music Teachers 


Exchange of The Philip Ray Agency, Steinway Hall, Chicago, 
secures positions for Music Teachers and Supervisors of Music 
Exclusively. Address 

THE PHILIP RAY AGENCY 
Dept. Music Teachers Exchange Steinway Hall, Chicago 

















In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHOOoL BoARD JOURNAL” 


»B. F. CLARK 





Teachers iyencies. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Recommends college and norma! graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, 
public and private schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


378 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


FOR IMMEDIATE VACANCIES. SCORES OF 
REGISTER NOW THEM COMING IN, GOOD ONES. 


° TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 220'soyistcn Srocr 


Recommends Teachers of all grades; Conducted primarily in the interest of School 
Employers. 











TEACHERS’ AGENCY H. E. REED, Manager 


637-641 University Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Every year we register some of the best product of the 
leading Universities. Colleges and Normal Schoois, in addi- 
tion to many men and women of experience. 


We can help you to secure efficient teachers. Write to 
us when you need them. 


20 E. GAY STREET 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
E. C. ROGERS, Manager 


Prompt and courteous attention given to calls for teachers in any line. A 
list of well qualified teachers to select from. State your needs fully. 


James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency Ez. 


Building 
A Successful School and College Bureau CHICAGO 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENC 


ESTABLISHED 1899. 


large 





TEACHERS IN DEMAND—REGISTER NOW for ‘09 Vacancies. 
RECOMMENDS CANDIDATES and Aids in Securing Appointments. 
NO REGISTRATION FEE TO PAY until Position is Secured — WRITE US. 


CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH AVE. 
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FISHERS: ACENCY 


Excellent facilities for we pastas Seeks Seoebens - _- part of the U.S. 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass 











Colorado Teachers’ Agency ‘em: 250237 cas nas. bearer Cole 


Rooms 236-237 Empire Bidg., Denver, Colo. 
New York Chicago Des Moines Denver 
Los Angeles Harrisburg Atlanta 
TEACHERS wanting positions in the West should register with us, 
TEACHERS wanting more desirable positions than those they now have should keep their names on our list, 


SCHOOL BOARDS are invited to send to us for teachers at any time, We endeavor to serve the best 
interests of the schools, 


seit Lake City 








is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 


AN AGEN CW 
: Se fluence. If i y hears 
you about them "MMe AMS"  isxcdrorecommenda teacher 

RECOM MEN Ds 


and recommends you 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Our Only Candidate 


On Aug. 12th we recommended Prin. Raymond Me- 
Farland of Leicester, Mass., as 


OUR. ONLY CANDIDATE 


for the vice-principalship of the high school at Ithaca, N. 
Y. On August 18th he came to Albany for a personal in- 
terview with Supt. Boynton, and on the 20th he received 
a telegram announcing his election to the position. 


This is the Way We Do Business 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 
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School Bound Soumnal 


Founded 1890 by WILLIAM GEORGE BRUCE 





A REMARKABLE INCIDENT. 


- The Department of Superintendence rejected all the resolutions presented by a committee consisting of 
eminent school men and headed by Dr. N. M. Butler. 


IPTION PRICE 


VoL. XXXVIII, No. 3 MILWAUKEE— New York —Chicago, MARCH, 1909 Sussceur Pes 








Fraternities and Sororities. 

A board of education has power to adopt a 
rule excluding all pupils who are members of 
secret societies from participating in athletic 
contests, etc., and such a rule is reasonable.— 
(1907) Wilson vs. Board of Education of City 
of Chicago, 137 Ill. App. 187;. judgment af- 
firmed (1908), 84 N. E. 697, 233 Ill. 464. 
(ilL.) 

With respect to a rule adopted in the inter- 
est of discipline, courts will not interpose their 
judgment against that of a board of educa- 
tion, unless it is clearly shown that fraud or 
corruption controlled such board in making, 
or that oppression or gross injustice naturally 
follows from the enforcement of, such rule.— 
Wilson vs. Board of Education of City of Chi- 
cago (as above). 

Schoolhouse Taxes. 

Under Code No. 2749, authorizing a school 
house tax not exceeding ten mills on the dollar 
in any one year, and under section 2807, pro- 
viding that, if the amount certified for any 
fund exceeds that authorized by law. the board 
of supervisors shall levy only so much as is 
authorized, a schoolhouse tax is not totally 
void because the amount voted exceeds the 
sum raised by a ten-mill levy.—Kirchner vs. 
Board of Directors of School, Township of 
Wapsinonoc, Muscatine county, 118 N. W. 51. 
Towa 1908. 

The electors of a school township having 
voted a tax at an annual meeting to build a 
school house, the secretary of the board of di- 
rectors was bound to certify the same to the 
board of supervisors, unless the vote was sub- 
sequently rescinded, regardless of further ac- 
tion by the board.—Kirchner vs. Board of Di 
rectors (as above). 

That in certifying to the board of supervisors 
a tax voted by a school township, the secretary 
of the school directors requested the board to 
levy the tax according to the law defining their 
duties did not vitiate the certificate Kirchner 
vs. Board of Directors (as above). 

Though under Code No. 2750, as amended 
by acts 28th Gen. Assem. (Laws 1900, p. 81, 
chap. 104), providing that a school board 
“may” call special meetings of the electors, a 
board could call a special meeting to vote on 
a proposition to rescind former action in vot- 
ing a school house tax, it was not bound to do 
so on a petition of the electors—Kirchner vs. 
Board of Directors (as above). 

School electors are not entitled to vote on a 
proposition to rescind former action in voting 
a school house tax, where the tax has been 
certified, levied, and a part or ali the taxes due 
under the levy have been paid.—Kirchner vs. 
Board of Directors (as above). 


Teachers’ Contracts. 

Greater New York charter No. 1117, making 
positions of teachers permanent, subject to cer- 
tain limitations, is not applicable to a teacher 
in the village of Flushing, whose license ex- 
pired within the current year, except for the 
neriod limited by the expiration of the license. 
—Wood vs. Board of Education of City of New 
York, 112 N. Y. S. 578, 59 Misc. Rep. 605. 
(N. Y. Sup. 1908.) 

The rules applicable to ordinary contracts of 
employment as to measure of damages obtain 
in cases of breach of contract to teach a pub- 
lic school.—Byrne vs. Independent School Dis- 
trict of Struble, 117 N. W. 983, Iowa. 

Where a contract to teach a public school is 
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disregarded by the district, and the teacher is 
denied the right to perform, he must find other 
employment to mitigate the damages, but his 
damages are not to be diminished for failure 
to secure other employment, unless by reason- 
able diligence he might have secured employ- 
ment of the same grade in the same locality. — 
Byrne vs. Independent School District (as 
above). 

One who entered into a contract with the 
board of education to render such services as 
teacher as would be required of him for a cer- 
tain time was not a “vice-principal” or “first as- 
sistant,” within Laws of 1900 (page 1605, chap. 
751), and entitled to the compensation provided 
by that law.—Wood vs. Board of Education of 
City of New York (as above). 


LEGAL. 


Arkansas. Attorney General Norwood has 
ruled that colleges and universities in that 
state cannot issue degrees or diplomas to non- 
resident students taught by correspondence. 
Supt. George B. Cook asked whether a college 
could confer A. M. degrees upon students who 
had received the bachelor’s degree by regular 
attendance and continued their work by mail. 
The attorney general held this to be a direct 
violation of the law. 

Olympia, Wash. The supreme court has de- 
cided that the common school funds of the state 
cannot be apportioned to state normal training 
schools. The action was instituted by School 
District No. 20, Spokane county, and directly 
involved the apportionment claimed by the 
Cheney Normal School. The case hinged on 
the definition of the term “common schools,” 
the constitution providing that the school fund 
can be used for no purpose other than the sup- 
port of the common schools. 

The supreme court holds that the training de- 
partment of a normal school is not a common 
school. The children in the training school are 


selected to a more or less degree by the faculty . 


of a state institution. The supreme court de- 
fines a “common school” as “one that is com- 
mon to all children of proper age and capacity, 
free, and subject to and under the control of 
the qualified voters of the school district.” 


SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 


A bill has been introduced in the New 
Hampshire legislature for medical inspection 
of pupils, teachers and janitors in the public 
schools, and also of school buildings. A com- 
plete annual inspection is made mandatory, 
and protection against contagious diseases is 
provided. 

A legislative investigation of the book trust 
is proposed by members of the Michigan state 
legislature. Just what facts the inquisitors de- 
sire to establish, or what companies are to be 
under fire, is not stated. 

Columbia, S. C. Two bills for compulsory 
education have been introduced in the South 
Carolina assembly providing for compulsory 
education. One fixes the school age limits at 
7 and 14 years; the other, at 8 and 13 years. 

A bill has been introduced in the legislature 
of New York state providing for the appoint- 
ment of a commission of seven to inquire into 
the educational system relative to the establish- 
ment of industrial and technical schools in this 
state. Mr. Hoey thinks that the educational 
system entirely ignores the interests of the great 
majority. of the pupils of the public schools, 
the boys and girls who will be the artisans, 
mechanics, shopworkers and trades people of 
the future. The establishment of industrial 
and technical schools will result in great good, 
not alone from the standpoint of the pupil, but 
the state and nation would also benefit ma- 
terially in the upbuilding of the industries of 
the country. 
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HON. C. G. SCHULZ, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Recently appointed State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for Minnesota. 


A bill before the Arkansas state assembly 
proposes to segregate the school taxes received 
from whites and negroes and apply the state 
funds to the races in proportion. Educators 
oppose the measure, because they believe it 
detrimental to the entire state. 


Connecticut. <A bill, supported by the state 
board of education, has been introduced in the 
state assembly, to compel cities of 20,000 to es- 
tablish trade schools. If the measure becomes 
a law, schools will be opened in Hartford, New 
Haven, Bridgeport, Waterbury, Meriden and 
Norwich. The sum of $50,000 annually is pro- 
vided for all the work. 


A minimum salary bill for teachers is before 
the Wisconsin state legislature. A monthly 
wage of $35 is provided and ten weeks of pro- 
fessional training are required for the lowest 
grade of certificate. 


Mandamus to require the board of trustees 
of a school district to hold an election for the 
determination of a schoolhouse site cannot be 
defeated on the ground of the financial ina- 
bility of the district, since the electors are the 
final arbiters of that question.—State vs. Lyons, 
96 P. 922 (Mont.-1908). 

A bill has been introduced in the Illinois 
state legislature to prohibit all fraternities and 
sororities, secret literary clubs, ete., among high 
school students. The measure is based upon the 
Ohio and Kansas laws. 





Special Talent for the Trade. 
“Has your son shown any exceptional adapta- 
bility for the plumber’s trade?” 
“Yes, indeed; he always has to come home 
from school to get his pencil and books.” 
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The Industrial Value of Manual Training 


It is a somewhat pitiful fact, in view of our 
pretensions to industrial supremacy that over 
50 per cent of the skilled artisans of our coun- 
try are foreigners who have gained their skill 
under the industrial conditions of their native 
countries. Much more than 50 per cent of the 
most skillful of these skilled artisans are for- 
eign trained. In my own state it is strikingly 
true that foreigners occupy the positions where 
the greatest manual skill is demanded, and our 
own boys and men crowd the inferior posts. 
Doubtless this may be accounted for in part 
by the wonderful material rewards offered by 
this country to all who will apply themselves 
diligently to the utilization of the natural re- 
sources and existing conditions of the land. 
But, unlike the older countries where men are 
almost born into life pursuits, in our newer 
and freer land few men of ordinary gifts who 
will exert themselves need be driven into any 
particular life’s calling. Yet, the absence of a 
systematic effort to maintain a large and ef- 
ficient class of skilled artisans must also be 
charged with partial responsibility for the 
small per cent of native born men and women 
in the ranks of the skilled artisans of the Unit- 
ed States. 


The apprentice system, which prevails largely 
in the older countries, is of little signifi- 
cance with us; in the west, it is scarcely worth 
mentioning. The apprentice system, so called, 
ef the labor unions is after all of questionable 
quality. In fact, the apprentice system can- 
not be relied on to stimulate young men to be- 
come artisans, and thus to replenish the losses 
from the ranks of the skilled workers. There 
is no well organized system of schools resem- 
bling the trade schools of Germany, which 
place emphasis upon craftsmanship. The class 
distinetions of the old world, which often force 
men into professions, are in this country al- 
most absent. If any such distinctions do exist, 
they are based very largely on differences in 
wealth; and, in the west especially, the beggar 
of yesterday is often the millionaire of today. 
In the scheme of present day American civili- 
zation, there is little organized effort to dig- 
nify the calling of the skilled artisan, or to 
prepare men for the highest type of artisan- 
ship. As a result, men enter the handicrafts 
reluctantly, and, usually, when nothing else 
seems available. 


Increasing Duty of the School. 

The country is placing more and more reli- 
ance on its school system. Education is be- 
ing made available to all; and the people de- 
mand more insistently that the schools shall 
undertake the training of the young for any 
or all of life’s pursuits. Training for law and 
medicine is now rarely gained in offices—the 
schools have assumed the task; engineers, busi- 
ness men, farmers and housewives, likewise, 
are qualified by the colleges for expert work. 
Attempts have been made to organize schools 
where skilled artisans of the highest type may 
be trained. Im fact, this demand upon the 
schools seems to be in perfect harmony with 
existing conditions in the land. Unquestion- 
ably, upon the schools will rest the task of 
preparing for earnest and superior work our 
future skilled artisans, and of so presenting 
the trades that they may be made desirable to 
men living in a country of numerous un- 
equaled opportunities for making a livelihood. 
Unless the schools take a hand in the prob- 
lem, we may soon be left without the strength 
that a vigorous body of skilled artisans gives 
to any nation. The duty thus placed upon the 


By DR. J. A. WIDTSOE, Logan, Utah 


schools of itself establishes the industrial value 
of manual training. 

While it is measurably true that the condi- 
tions peculiar to America have placed the duty 
of training for artisanship upon the schools, 
yet the schools may, after all, be superior to 
any other scheme for the best and modern 
training of technical workers in the handi- 
crafts. 


Many social failures of the past may be 


- traced to the wide separation of the interests 


and endeavors of the school, the shop and the 
home. The home dealt with daily social life; 
the school concerned itself with theory, and 
the shop dared not go beyond practice. The 
effect of such separation was necessarily that 
neither institution prepared for proper con- 
nection with the other. The ancient appren- 
tice system, which usually allowed book study 
and manual practice at the same time and 
under the same roof, was infinitely superior to 
this condition. The active opposition of many 
present day educators to industrial education 
may be traced directly to the wide separation 
in work and sympathy of great social institu- 
tions under which men were brought up, even 
less than half a generation ago. 

In the course of the evolution of modern civ- 
ilization, however, the functions of the home, 
the school and the shop have been subjected 
to considerable shifting. The home and the 
shop have both placed part of their burdens on 
the school, and the school in return has at- 
tempted more sincerely to correlate and articu- 
late its work with the requirements of the 
home and the shop. The result has been a 
closer identification of these three fundamental 
institutions of society. 

Consequently, as a place in which to learn a 
trade, the shop has lost and the school has 
gained in importance. This has not come about 
wholly because of the unwillingness of the shop 
to teach, but largely because our greater wis- 
dom suggests that it is not well to teach one 
phase of education at any one time, to the ex- 
clusion of all other phases. In view of such 
shifting of function of school and shop, which 
is growing daily, the industrial value of man- 
ual training becomes more clearly evident. 


Growth of Science in Industries. 

The new and closer identification of the in- 
terests of the school, the shop and the home, 
of which has been spoken, is really due to-the 
modern growth in knowledge. Thre sum total 
of human knowledge has doubled several times 
over during the last one hundred years. The 
thoughts of men have naturally broadened in a 
corresponding degree. Foremost in their bene- 
ficial effects upon the conditions of life have 
been the applications of the new discoveries to 
the arts. Not one of the time honored arts of 
the world has failed to receive some illumina- 
tion from the new light of science; and, in 
fact, the growth in knowledge has founded sev- 
eral new arts. As chemistry grew and the na- 
ture of iron became more fully understood, the 
blacksmith learned why certain processes pro- 
duced wrought or cast iron or steel. This im- 
mediately dignified his work intellectually by 
removing it from empiricism to science. Sci- 
ence has explained the nature of the changes of 
the metals, wood, leather, cloth and the mani- 
fold things used in the industries, always with 
the result of giving new intellectual dignity 
to the craft or art involved. 

The artisans have accepted the new light 
gladly, since in a world of intelligence no pro- 
fession can be really desirable which does not 


rest upon an intelligent interpretation. The 
glory and salvation of superior craftsmanship 
will depend, above all else, upon the degree to 
which science explains all the processes in- 
volved. The best artisan of today differs from 
the best artisan of the past, in that he has a 
more intelligent understanding of the natural 
principles brought into operation ‘in the prose- 
cution of his work. This has been accomplished 
by science. The modern craftsman, therefore, 
must not only acquire manual dexterity, and 
learn how to do things; he must, as well, learn 
why things are so done, and by what laws of 
nature the changes are effected. In other 
words, the modern craftsman must learn sci- 
ence, mathematics and the principles of pure 
art, as well as the special rules and skill of his 
chosen pursuit. He must be the intellectual 
as well as the physical master of his work. 
Such teaching cannot be given by one man, 
or in any ordinary shop, such as flourished un- 
der the apprentice system, or exists today. 
Only a school with complex and complete 
equipment of teachers and apparatus can give 
the proper instruction. From this point of 
view is the industrial value of manual training 
again emphasized. 


Artisan to Be Fully Educated. 

The effect of the modern growth of knowl- 
edge is nowhere more strongly felt than in our 
social relations. The old social barriers are 
crumbling and a new society is rising. The 
compulsory free school system is one of the 
best evidences of the equalizing tendency of 
the day. An intelligent understanding of the 
universe aand its manifold relations to man is 
becoming more easily accessible and more gen- 
erally demanded. Though men’s work may dif- 
fer, they must have an equally comprehensive 
outlock upon the questions that interest the 
present age. In conformity with this need and 
demand, the artisan must know much more 
than the things indispensable for the practice 
of his craft. He must know much about the 
government of his country; something about 
the progress of the world in matters political. 
social and scientific. He must be able to share 
the world’s joy in music, painting, sculpture, 
poetry and fiction. He must, above all, learn 
truly the indispensable place of the artisan in 
the world’s betterment, and the happiness con- 
tributed to the people by the work of the 
skilled and intelligent craftsman. Thus dig- 
nity equal with that of other pursuits is given 
him. In short, he must have a fair, all-round, 
but modern education. Such a broad training 
for craftsmanship was not dreamed of by the 
workers of old; yet the artisan will be despised 
as a class unless he acquires it. The appren- 
tice system of the older or modern type cannot 
give such training; nor can any of the his- 
torical institutions for producing high-grade 
craftsmen. In our schools alone will it be pos- 
sible to train men in a handicraft, and also 
to make them worthy citizens in a free repub- 
lic in an age of the highest intellectual activ- 
ity. To give the arts and crafts a dignity fit- 
ting the demands of the age, the training must 
be given in schools. Thus again appears the 
industrial justification of manual training in 
school. 

Tt may be urged that all this refers only to 
the high school. Not so. To be of real in- 
dustrial value, manual training must permeate 
the grades. The first need of the day is to 
turn the attention of the coming workers to 
the possibilities of joy in the work of the arti- 

(Concluded on Page 18.) 
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THE CHICAGO MEETING QE 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ CONVENTION. 


The Chicago convention of the department 
of superintendence was of the sort which has 
come to be expected’ in Chicago. The place of 
meeting is the most convenient that has been 
found. The two great hotels and the meeting 
hall under the same roof are apparently de- 
signed for gatherings of this kind; the hall, 
however, is becoming too small for the sessions. 
At several of the meetings every seat was occu- 
pied, and scores were standing at the rear and 
sides of the room. 

It is reported that the same ideal conditions 
will not be found again in Chicago, as the 
Auditorium Hotel proper will be put out of 
commission as a hotel before next summer, and 
will hereafter be used for other purposes. This 
will break the perfect balance of the available 
accommodations, and will make a meeting in 
Chicago much less ideal in its physical con- 
veniences. It is possible that some new -hotel, 
in the new hotel center, which is developing 
west of the city and county building, may offer 
conveniences which will be equally acceptable. 


The Attendance. 

The attendance, as at all Chicago meetings 
of the department, was large. The North Cen- 
tral states sent their usual big delegations, and 
good representation was present from the East, 
the South and the farther West. The railway 
rates were not particularly inviting, but the 
men who came to this meeting came on busi- 
ness, and the difference of a few dollars in rail- 
way fare did not keep them away. 

An interesting feature of the railroad situ- 
ation was the fact that the number of certifi- 
cates deposited was fifty odd short of the thou- 
sand required by the roads in order that the 
reduced return fare might be had. To meet 
this situation, fifty or sixty members of the 
convention were gathered up in the lobby of 
the hotel and taken out to Michigan City; 
there they purchased tickets to Chicago, each 
excursionist taking his receipt in the regular 
way. This brought the number of certificates 
up to the requirements of the Passenger Asso- 
ciation, and all who had come with certificates 
were able to get the reduced fare home. 


The Program. 

The program was not weak, nor on the other 
hand, was it marked by any special brilliancy. 
There were no great sessions such as some for- 
mer meetings have shown. 
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SUPT. J. F. KEATING, 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Elected Secretary of the Department of Super- 
intendence. 


The feature of most commanding interest was 
the program on Industrial Education, which ap- 
pears just now to be the question of the hour. 
The meaning of industrial education to many 
is still somewhat vague, but. the discussion at 
this meeting served to clarify in the minds of 
those who were present the conception of what 
industrial education really is. The vital inter- 


est of the nation in this kind of education was) “~\ 


shown by Commissioner Brown. The paper by 
Jesse ID. Burks of the Teachers’ Training 
School at Albany helped materially to a better 
understanding of the situation. 

A session, which in outward interest and 
enthusiasm was little if anything behind that 
on industrial education, was the meeting on 
Tuesday evening, at which the problem of 
the Delinquent Pupil was studied. Bert Hall, 
Chief Truant Officer of the Milwaukee schools, 
read a paper which was direct, forceful, and 
practical in every detail, evidently coined out 
of Mr. Hall’s personal experiences in dealing 
with various phases of this problem. Miss 
Richman of the New York district superintend- 
ency staff gave an excellent analysis of the re- 
spects in which blame for truancy and incor- 
rigibility lies at the door of the public schools. 
Mr. John Gunckel, of the News Boys’ Associa- 
tion in Toledo, gave in his own original way 
a history of his work among the Toledo news- 
boys. The Association never realized so fully 
as during this meeting how important a factor 
is the “difficult” boy in the economy of the pub- 
lic school system, and how important it is that 
he shall be properly dealt with in the way of 
understanding, prevention and cure. 

The program on School Hygiene was well 
conceived and dealt with another vital present 
day problem in the schools. The physical con- 
dition of the child has come more and more to 
be understood as a determining factor in school 
work. The causes and removal of physical de- 
fects and weaknesses in children constitute a 
problem which must be thoroughly studied. 
Every step in its solution will improve our 
school results. 

The discussion of the Elimination of Waste 
dealt with a problem as old as schools, and one 
which will doubtless require attention while 
schools exist. The importance of elimination 
of waste, however, has not always been under- 
stood, and its discussion upon a program of 
this sort is a good sign. 


The Handling of the Meeting. 

The “Management” was in the usual good 
working order. Dr. Butler was chairman of 
the committee on resolutions, and Supt. Frank 
B. Cooper of Seattle, last year’s president, was 
chairman of the committee which nominated 
the officers for next year. Mr. Butler occupied 
the reserved seat in the rear of the secretary’s 
table for enough of the time to allow full con- 
sultation with his fellow members of the circle 
which controls the affairs of the department. 

A lively discussion came up in the nominat- 
ing committee. Superintendent Wright of 
Michigan was called home by important legis- 
lative business, leaving only four members of 
the committee to act. These four members de- 
veloped a first class deadlock which continued 
during most of Wednesday forenoon. Super- 
intendent Aswell of Louisiana, who was gener- 
ally understood to have been slated for the 
presidency next year, was not able to secure 
the necessary majority of the nominating com- 
mittee.. As the time for making the commit- 
tee’s report approached, the name of Superin- 
tendent Brooks of Boston was proposed and 
finally accepted for the position of president. 
Superintendent Brooks will fill the office credit- 





SUPT. STRATTON D. BROOKS, 
Boston, Mass. 
President-elect of the Department of Super- 
intendence. 


ably and will, no doubt, prepare a good pro- 
gram. 

A rumor was. about the hotel corridors during 
the afternoon and evening of the election to 
the effect that the election of Superintendent 
Brooks had been planned from the first. Super- 
intendent Aswell was to have the fight put up 
for him without being able to secure the neces- 
sary majority of the committee. A candidate 
was then to be advanced whom the outside 
members of the committee, under the circum- 
stances, could not decline to accept. If this 
was the plan, it worked out well. 

The committee selected Supt. Wales C. Mar- 
tindale of Detroit for first vice-president, and 
Miss Julia Richman for second vice-president. 
The secretaryship fell to Supt. J. F. Keating 
of Pueblo, Colo. 

Indianapolis was selected for the next meet- 
ing place after a spirited debate. Rochester, 
Atlantie City, Dallas, and Chicago also invited 
the department. 


Mr. Cooley’s Departure. 

One of the most interesting features of the 
meeting was the approaching departure of Mr. 
Cooley from his position as superintendent of 
the Chicago schools, to accept the presidency 
of the publishing house of D. C. Heath & Co. 
Mr. Cooley was at one time an agent for this 
well-known old house and the acquaintance 
seems to have been mutually satisfactory. 

The bickerings and bad blood which have 
marked so much of Mr. Cooley’s term of service 
in Chicago did not cease with the announce- 





SUPT. WALES C. MARTINDALE, 
Detroit, Mich. 
First Vice-President of the Department. 
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ment that he was to give up his office. In the 
newspapers and at the last meeting of the board 
the same charges and counter charges were 
made; and the same bad feeling was shown to 
the very end. Mr. Cooley will certainly find 
his new position a welcome relief from the sort 
of attack and harassment to which he has for 
several years been subjected. 

It is understood that President Otto Schnei- 
der of the Board of Education will become the 
operating head of the school system for the 
present. Mr. Schneider seems not unwilling to 
assume this responsibility; the Chicago news- 
papers report him as having said that the 
schools got on very well while Mr. Cooley was 
in Europe, and it is recalled that during that 
time Mr. Schneider was at the helm. There 
will be a good deal of pressure from various 
local influences to secure the advancement of 
some local man to the _ superintendency. 
Whether the board will yield to this pressure, 
knowing that any local man selected will at 
once become a target for the local factions of 


which he is not a member, remains to be seen. 


A good deal of care seems to have been taken 
to see that President Schneider and other per- 
sons thought likely to be influential in settling 
the question of Mr. Cooley’s successor were 
kept under good influences while the department 
was in session in the city. This was not only 
noticeable at the dedication of the new Albert 
G. Lane Technical High School, but at various 
little dinners and gatherings which occurred 
during the week. Some one had arranged so 
that at the dedication of the Lane school, Pres- 
ident Cooley, who was in charge, had upon the 
platform with him, President Schneider, Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler and Mr. Harvey of 
Menomonie, Wisconsin. Mr. Harvey and Mr. 
Butler made the principal addresses of the 
afternoon. 

It is doubtful whether any superintendent of 
a city smaller than Chicago would be satisfac- 
tory to the N. E. A. Circle. Their-idea would 
be very likely that advanced by Mr. Butler in 
an interview, suggesting that the Chicago 
school board might find several very able men 
who are now employed in higher institutions of 





DR. ALBERT E. WINSHIP, 
Boston, 
who led the excursion to Michigan City in order to save 
$10,000 in return fares of the superintendents. 


learning, any one of whom would be suitable as 
head of the Chicago schools. 

None of the superintendents who were pres- 
ent at the meeting felt that Mr. Cooley should 
be blamed for taking off his armor as super- 
intendent of the Chicago schools, and accepting 
the first satisfactory opportunity for a life of 
peace which came to him. While they felt that 
for personal reasons he was entirely justified in 
doing as he did, regret was expressed that he 
should miss so signal an opportunity for doing 
a great professional service to the city of Chi- 
cago, and to his successor. 

If Superintendent Cooley had said to his 
board, “Gentlemen, I wish to resign my office 
and accept this offer of a position which has 
been made to me. I will remain at the head of 
the Chicago schools until next July, upon one 
condition, namely, that you join with me in at- 
tempting to secure the passage by the Lilinois 
legislature of a school law for Chicago which 
will properly organize the school system, give 
it financial freedom from political influences 
and establish on a sound foundation the office 
of superintendent of schools, a law which will 
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mark out definitely the duties and rights of 
the Board of Education, which will classify the 
executive officers of the board into their proper 
departments and fix the duties and responsi- 
bilities of each, and above all, a law which will 
fix the powers and rights of the superintendent 
of schools so that as responsible head of the 
school system, his professional judgment will 
be respected and his professional reeommenda- 
tions will be carried out while he remains in his 
position, and which will give to him a tenure 
of office that will make it possible to plan and 
organize and carry out measures for the up- 
building of the schools of the city.” . . . 
If Superintendent Cooley had taken this step 
and made this proposition to the members of 
the Chicago School Board and to others inter- 
ested in the schools of the city, they could 
hardly have refused to join with him in this 
improvement without covering themselves with 
shame. The prospect should have been excel- 
Jent for the enactment of such a law as Chicago 
needs for the organization and management of 
its great school system. 


The opportunity and the psychological mo- 
nent have passed. Viewing it from the stand- 
point of his personal interest, no one can blame 
Mr. Cooley that he did not offer his assistance 
in this crusade. But such an offer and such 
co-operation from him would have made vastly 
easier the enactment of a school law for Chi- 
cago which would free it from the conditions 
in which it has floundered for years. 
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Hundreds of delegates to the superintendents’ 
convention attended the “Cement Show,” com- 
limentary tickets for which were dispensed by 
Secretary Shepard. 


Mr. Shepard, by the way, went also, to pay 
his respects to the officers of the show. In the 
rush he failed to take along one of the many 
pasteboards which he had on his desk, and he 
dug up “four bits.” 


Miss Agnes Irwin, dean of Radcliffe College 
since 1894, has resigned. Her resignation goes 
into effect next September. 





The Department of Superintendence in Session. 


— Photo by Lawrence 
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The school board of Brockton, Mass., has 
made a public ap; zal-to parents to keep their 
children off the streets at night. The press and 
the pulpit have assisted in making fathers and 
mothers realize the dangers which beset young 
people who roam about late at night. The po- 
lice department has not been called upon to 
take any interest in the matter. 

That there is a strong demand for trade 
schools in New York state appears from the 
annual report of Andrew S. Draper, state com 
missioner of education, who states that plans 
have matured for opening such schools in five 
cities in the state, and that twenty-four cities 
and towns are desirous of having such institu- 
tions. One such school has already been opened 
in Rochester. 

Rochester, N. Y. The-school board has in- 
creased the tuition rate for non-residents to $35 
per year in the elementary schools. Heretofore 


they have paid $25 a year in the seventh and 


eighth grades. The annual tuition fee for the 
high schools was fixed at $75 a year, payment 
semi-annually in advance, at the beginning of 
each semester. Heretofore the high school tui- 
tion has been $50. 

Norfolk, Va. The school board has revised 
its entire salary schedule to give each teacher 
a substantial increase. The minimum pay of 
inexperienced grade teachers has been fixed at 
$45 per month, of experienced teachers at $50. 
The maximum pay of white teachers is placed 
at $70. Colored teachers will receive a mini- 
mum pay of $33 per month and a maximum of 
$48. Principals have been placed on an annual 
salary of $1,200 as a minimum. Yearly in- 
creases may not exceed $100 until the maxi- 
mum of $1,600 is reached. 

Worcester, Mass. The school committee has 
adopted a new schedule under which teachers 
in the grades will receive the minimum salary 
of $525 per annum. After one year of satisfac- 
tory service the salary will be advanced $25 per 
annum until the maximum of $700 is reached, 
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except in the case of assistants in the ninth 
grade, where the salary will continue to in- 
crease until the maximum of $750 is reached, 
the advances in all cases having the approval of 
the committee on teachers. 

Kindergartners will receive, upon appoint- 
ment, a salary of $500 per annum. After one 
year of satisfactory service they may be elected 
at a salary of $525 per annum. After one year 
of satisfactory service the salary will be ad- 
vanced $25 per annum until the maximum of 
$650 is reached. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Supt. Jordan has ar- 
ranged a “storm signal” to be sounded by fac- 
tories in announcing a suspension of a school 
session. 

Industrial Education in the School Industry, 
Bulletin No. 8, Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education. James P. Haney, secre- 
tary, New York City. Price, 10 cents. 

John W. Carr, formerly at Dayton, O., has 
been elected to the superintendency at Bay- 
onne, N. J. 

A recent report of the Chicago board of edu- 
cation shows that 7,019 children are in part 
time classes and several thousand more are in 
rented quarters. 

Mr. Schneider, “Present.” 

Under the above heading a Chicago news- 
paper prints an editorial on Mr. Otto C. 
Schneider, a president of the board of educa- 
tion, which is interesting. It reads: 

“That paragraph of the minutes of the board 
of education which chronicles the names of 
those present invariably ends with the words— 
‘and Mr. Schneider.’ Here is an example which 
many other office holders might emulate with 
advantage to the taxpayers. 

“Mr. Schneider’s record of attendance is 100 
per cent, an honor which no other trustee has 
achieved. At the committee meetings he is no 
less regularly ‘on the job.’ Incidentally he de- 
votes the efitire business day to the duties of 
his office. 
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SIGNIFICANT DIAGRAMS. 


Illustrating the proportion of school attendance by industrial workers in the United States 
and in Germany 





HON. O. A. ARCHER, 
North Adams, Mass. 


President of the School Committee. 


“As Mr. Schneider receives no salary, his only 
reward is the consciousness of duty fully: and 
honestly performed. The people would be un- 
grateful indeed if they failed to add their ap- 
preciation of his loyalty to their interests.” 

How many school boerd presidents can point 
to such a record? 








Out of Politics. 

“Tf there is any public place that ought not 
to be elective, it is that of any sort of school 
superintendent,” writes the editor of the Fresno 
Republican. “Election is the way to select rep- 
resentative officers, who will carry out certain 
policies on which the people, by their votes at 
the election, have passed. It is the right way 
to elect members of the school board. The 
people can, by electing their school boards, de- 
termine on a progressive policy or a more con- 
servative one, or settle any other question which 
may properly be a matter of public policy. But 
there is only one policy in regard to a school 
superintendent or a school teacher, and that is 
to get the most competent person available, 
regardless of other considerations. Popular 
election is notoriously not the way to do that. 


“The usual rule is that county superintend- 
ents are inferior to city school superintendents, 
and that the state superintendent is always the 
inferior of the university president, and is 
usually the inferior of the normal school presi- 
dents. Yet these elective officers are precisely 
the most important ones in our whole system, 
and should be filled by our largest educational 
men. When an educational office is elective, it 
is always filled by a local man. Other things be- 
ing reasonably equal, the local man is, of course, 
entitled to the preference, on account of his 
advantage of local knowledge. But teaching is 
a profession, and its largest places should be 
filled by its men of largest professional knowl- 
edge and tested capacity. If this happens un- 
der the elective system, it is an accident, and a 
rare one. Under the appointive system, it is 
the usual result. Our city superintendents and 
principals, and our university and normal school 
presidents and teachers, are usually the best of 
their kind. The exceptions are rare enough to 
be regarded as remarkable. Yet not one in ten 
of them could have got his place by election. 
Probably not one in three of the county super- 
intendents could have got his place by any other 
process. This is the sober fact, and if we want 
our state and county school systems put under 
the leadership of the real educational leaders 
we must change the system.” 
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In primitive ages, we may suppose that the 
acts of people, like those of animals, were the 
immediate reactions of sensations, modified, 
perhaps, by the brain records of former simi- 
lar sensations. Then they learned to recall 
those brain records of sensations to one an- 


other by means of word symbols, but the word, | 


of course, was meaningless to one without the 
print in his gray matter, made by the sensa- 
tion for which the word stood. You may rave 
of a soft light of evening sky to one blind, 
and there is no response. To write of bird 
song at morning to one without hearing is use- 
less, and it is not the words that give power 
to the expression, the perfume of the rose, but 
the sense-memory, commn to every hearer to 
whom the expression has meaning. The col- 
lecting and putting into order of these impres- 
sions made through the sense upon the person- 
ality by the environment, constitutes thought, 
and the finished thought is sometimes shut up 
in the form of words. 


There is a story to the effect that the fairies 
once made magic nets and imprisoned in them 
bits of rainbow and called them “opals,” a myth’ 
which is full of meaning to one who knows 
both rainbow and opals, but to give an opal 
to one who has no conception of a rainbow, 
and say, “This is an imprisoned rainbow,” is 
not apt to awaken any mental response at 
all, or if it should stir an impulse or so, the 
probabilities are they will have nothing to do 
with the rainbow. Yet this is precisely what 
we teachers often do—give the child the hard 
stone of book explanations. 

Learning by Doing. 

Then we wonder why Mary is so stupid in 
arithmetic, and Johnny has no appreciation of 
literature, forgetting that the only key to the 
rich heritage of humanity’s experience is that 
of personal experience. Why, friends, since 
the beginning the children have been telling 
us the reason why they do not comprehend. “I 
cannot see into that problem,” says Mary. 
“There ain’t no sense in that poem,” says 
Johnny. They have not the sense images in 
their brain cells that respond to the thought 
in the stone. Yet still we insist on “pound- 
ing it into their heads,” filling them with the 
rocks of history, mathematics, grammar, geog- 
raphy, all the separate things that are to build 
the struéeture of an educated man, and unless 
outside of schoo! the child has found the magic 
tool that.cuables him to shape these things to 
fi aud to place them where they belong, he 
comes out of school no better prepared for his 
“man’s estate,” his heritage of the accumulated 
learnings of all time, than when he entered it. 
He goes into the office—the business man raves 
that he cannot count accurately—invo the fac- 
tory, he cannot carry out orders—he is not ef- 
ficient. She goes into the home—she cannot 
orgarize; she can neither make nor execute 
the plans that run the household machinery— 
she is not efficient. This test of efficiency has 
been given by a prominent educator: “Can the 
person see straight? Can he recognize the fact? 
Can he draw a just inference from the fact? 
Has he self-control, so that his passions do not 
run away with him, and he is not daunted by 
untoward combinations of circumstances? Last- 
ly, does he continue to grow in power? 
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ART IN PUBLIC EDUCATION 


By FRANCES C. KIRK, Supervisor of Art Instruction, Galveston, Tex. 


School is generally conceived as a prepara- 
tion for efficient living—yet we can learn to 
live only by living. We cannot sit inert and 
have the results of others’ activities grafted 
on our sleeping intellects, and wake up full- 
grown Athenians. Wisdom is made up of count- 
less reactions of the organism, and contact with 
its environment, and in order to educate a 
child, or rather to give him the opportunity to 
become educated, it is necessary to bring him 
into touch with concrete things. In simpler 
days, the necessarily active life of the young- 
sters furnished them with this knowledge of 
materials, and the very short school term could 
profitably be devoted to spreading out the 
stores of wisdom, to which the youngster’s 
home life had already furnished him the key. 
But now, as school occupies so much more of 
the child’s year, and his chances of seeing the 
whys and wherefores of things in his surround- 
ings are decreased by the increasing complex- 
ity of society, he must forge his key, as well 
as unlock his heritage, within the walls of the 
school house. 


Imagination and Accuracy. 

There are many arguments advanced for giv- 
ing art a place in the school programme. To 
begin at the bottom, it will develop a power for 
accuracy. Mechanical accuracy is desirable in 
any kind of manual work, while the ability to 
observe correctly and record faithfully the ob- 
servation is a fundamental requirement of the 
scientific mind. Better yet, the study of draw- 
ing develops imaginative power. Was it ever 
brought out to you that the root of imagina- 
tion is image—that to imagine is to recall or 
re-combine images? And did it ever occur to 
you that every great achievement was first done 
in imagination? No bridge or skyscraper was 
ever built, no engine ever annihilated space or 
furnished the power of myriad horses—no cam- 
paign ever altered the direction of the world’s 
affairs—no business deal ever caused millions 
of dollars to change hands—none of the acts 
that influence human events was ever consum- 
mated, that was not first accomplished by that 
wonderful power of the mind to associate and 
re-associate the various sensory impressions it 
receives—the imagination. 


It is by means of this power that we may 
build for ourselves, out of our records of that 
which is, ideals of that which is perfect—ideals 
that are living and growing—becoming higher 
as human life becomes higher—always just 
ahead to be approached, not attained. China is 
an example of the result of crystallized ideal. 
Confucius found a system of ideals; the most 
nearly perfect he knew, and they were fixed— 
mummified in stone, as it were—the Chinese 
attained to the r best, and stopped—China has 
made no progress since then. We cannot shut 
the rainbow in the stone, but must experience 
it anew and for ourselves; seeing new beauty 


‘and greater perfection therein, as at each sight 


we bring to it all the experience of the past. 
Then, and then only, does it thrill our organ- 
ism with the fresh sensation that makes it pos- 
sible for us to respond to the expression of oth- 
ers concerning it, and makes it possible for us 
to combine with our own experience all human 
experience, and perhaps thereby arrive at some 
conclusion no other mind has reached, form a 
new combination of images—the act men call 
invention. 






Color and Proportion. 

Again, men of science are proving to us 
the powerful effect that colors have upon our 
emotions and nerves. We have always felt cer- 
tain colors to be “of good taste,” while others 
were condemned as “poor taste.” If choice of 
color in personal belongings or surroundings 
stamps a person as refined or coarse, and, more 
than that, influences largely “his very disposi- 
tion, is it not important that he be given op- 
portunity to learn what men have found out 
about it? Along with the feeling for color, is 
it not important that he develop his apprecia- 
tion of and capacity for obtaining harmony of 
form and proportion? It seems to me that 
America needs the training that will make the 
incongruous and the ugly as impossible to all 
her people as it now is to the very few dis- 
criminating ones. 

Another quality to be developed by systemat- 
ic art study is the appreciation of the direct 
way of doing things. A comprehension of the 
essential point in the thing to be accomplished, 
and the straightest way to the point. To be 
able to pierce to the heart of the matter under 
discussion, and to handle it effectively without 
any waste of time or means, is a distinguishing 
mark of the master mind. 

Pleasure of Producing. 

Furthermore, there is a fundamental joy in 
producing—the pleasure of combining raw ma- 
terials into an artistic, complete and valuable 
whole—qualified to minister to the needs or 
wants of living beings—that is only very 
slightly fostered in composition work—yet this 
joy in the work is the thing that distinguishes 
the true man working from the mere work- 
man, and lifts him out of the bonds of “mak- 
ing a living” up to the heights where he lives 
in the fellowship of the great spirits of the 
ages—something that is far more important in 
its results than even the fact that the intrinsic 
value of his product depends largely upon its 
harmony of form, proportion, color, similarity. 

Similarly sound arguments, almost without 
number, have been set forth, and might again 
be placed forward, to prove the actual need of 
the children for that development of power 
they may gain through the various exercises 
included in the course called “public school 
art.” Drawing has been tolerated as “busy 
work,” as “amusement for idle moments,” as 
“something that children enjoy so,” ete., etc., 
etc. 

_ Expression as Comprehension. 

But I think the points already mentioned 
are enough to raise it from its position as a 
toy into its true place, as the most useful tool 
at the command of the teacher in her efforts 
to help the young mind to form his key to the 
lock of the universe. Yet these points given 
are analagous to arguing that one should serve 
bread because it looks pretty, or because it 
tastes good, or because it is pleasing to the ol- 
factory sense, because it goes well with meat, 
or jam, because it is customary to have it on 
the table—all very sound arguments, but quite 
beside the essential point, that bread is a fun- 
damental requirement of existence. Conscious- 
ness is the knowing of the self by the self. 
Man must express himself in order to compre- 
hend himself. Consciousness divides itself into 

(Concluded on Page 24) 
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IS THE N. E. A. LOSING PRESTIGE? 

The National Education Association has 
in the fifty years of existence grown 
to be a truly national power for education, 
with a prestige second to no teachers’ or- 
ganization in the world, 

But, recently, we have questioned 
whether the association is meeting with 
any degree of success the fullness of its 
possible power and influence in molding 
thought and fostering desirable changes 
and improvements in our educational sys- 
tem. In the last two or three years, we 
have witnessed the rise of a number of in- 
dependent associations, each powerful in 
promoting a special interest relating to 
education, well within the scope of the 
N. E, A. 

Thus, in two years, the National Society 
for the Promotion of Industrial Education, 
composed largely of business men and a 
few educators, has aroused a sentiment for 
vocational training which the professional 
lights in the N. E. A. have for years 
avoided with studious care. So strong has 
the influence of the new society been that 
even the school men accepted its doctrine 
of trade instruction at the Cleveland’ con- 
vention, last summer. 

The International Kindergarten Union 
is performing a work which properly be- 
longs to an old existing department of the 
N. E. A. The latter has never been strong 
and never forced.to the attention of the 
school world the need and the worth of the 
kindergarten. The Union on the other 
hand has bound kindergartners closely to- 
gether in a ‘‘union’’ that has established 
the kindergarten idea firmly in every part 
of the United States and is constantly ad- 
vanecing the interests of its members. 

We might mention several further or- 
ganizations of school men that are accom- 
plishing things. One will suffice, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers of the Mathe- 
matical and the Natural Sciences, that now 
numbers over two thousand paying mem- 
bers, and has become a powerful factor in 
adjusting and improving courses of study 
in the high schools, 

The trouble in the N. E. A. has been in 
the conservativeness of the older element, 
which has for years controlled the ‘‘coun- 


-eil’’ of the association and has largely 


managed its affairs. There has been too 
much of the summer excursion appeal in 
the conventions. The prospect of a pleas- 
ant summer outing rather than the thought 
of serious study and work have been the 
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leading motives of too many of its mem- 
bers in recent years. 

It is high time that factionalism and ring 
polities be removed from the association 
and that a progressive policy be adopted. 








THE TEACHERS’ PAY. 

The salaries of school teachers are in- 
creasing, but not at an alarming rate. 

Attention to this has been called again 
by the recent report of Dr. Elmer Ells- 
worth Brown, United States commissioner 
of edueation, showing that the average 
monthly wages of men teachers has in- 
creased from $46.53 in 1900 to $56.10 in 
1907, and the average monthly wages of 
women teachers has increased from $38.93 
to $43.67. 

That the salaries of teachers are increas- 
ing is a gratifying sign. But it is a re- 
flection upon our national sense of justice 
that the teachers are still the poorest paid 
publie servants. The figures of Dr. Brown 
would represent a fairly good state of af- 
fairs if they showed the average salary 
based on twelve months in the year. It 
must not be forgotten that in the greater 
majority of cases the average given ap- 
plies only to seven or eight months, or in 
the larger cities to nine or ten months. 
During the remainder of the year the 
teachers receive nothing. 

Not long ago a committee of the State 
Teachers’ Association of Indiana reported 
that 12,035 teachers in that state received 
less than $500 a year, and that the annual 
average salary was $430.32. The average 
salary of the high school teacher was 
$684.81—about the same pay as that of the 
street cleaners in Indianapolis. 

No work outside of the learned profes- 
sions requires better training and higher 
character than that of teaching. No work 
has a more far reaching effect upon our 
civie and social welfare. 

We all recognize that school boards are 
hard pressed to provide for the needs of 
their ever expanding and increasing sys- 
tems. But, the teacher deserves more 
recognition than she now receives. She 
should get all that the boards can spare. 





THE BOARD’S AUTHORITY. 

The superintendent of a small town in 
Massachusetts has resigned because indi- 
vidual members of the school committee in- 
sisted upon closing schools in their district 
without reference to his authority, or that 
of the entire board. A request from him 
that sessions be suspended by majority 
vote only, was refused, three members fa- 
voring and three opposing it. In explain- 
ing his action the official said that his self- 
respect and regard for his professional 
standing forbade him to remain any longer. 

The members of this board acted clearly 
outside the province of their office in or- 
dering the closing of schools. The statutes 
in every state give members of boards of 
education no powers outside of regular 
meetings; and, unless expressly delegated 
by a majority vote, no member can take 
any initiative relating to the management 
and conduct of schools. 








School board members must be careful 
in performing their duties not to overstep 
their powers. If more of our superintend- 
ents had as much backbone as this Massa- 
chusetts school man the profession would 
be more generally respected and the execu- 
tive function of superintendents would be 
more firmly established. 


THE STATE SCHOOL CODES. 

The states of Pennsylvania, Washington, 
Towa and Illinois are interested at present 
in complete school codes presented by edu- 
cational commissions to the respective leg- 
islatures. 

A eareful examination of each of these 
codes establishes the fact, in our mind, that 
they embody some of the most progressive 
legislation yet attempted. But it is this 
very progressiveness that has aroused an- 
tagonism from teachers and school boards 
and from the publie. 

School board members of the states af- 
fected should be particularly zealous in 
promoting the enactment of these codes. 
Even if there are minor flawe, the bills as 
a whole deserve, not criticism, but earnest 
and active support. 

The school boards are powerful factors 
and should not allow this opportunity to 
pass for improving their schools. 

A SCHOOLHOUSE NUMBER. 

The next issue of the School Board 
Journal will be the annual school arehi- 
tecture number, in which plans of modern 
school houses from a one-room rural school 
to a large urban high school, will be pre- 
sented, 

The planning of school buildings which 
will not only satisfy our conception of the 
beautiful but which will be most economiec- 
al in construction and administration, has 
become a highly specialized branch of the 
arechitect’s profession, 





Problems of arrangement and _ orienta- 
tion, of lighting and sanitation, oceur in 
schools which cannot be solved by the in- 
experienced builder or architect. : 

In presenting a school architecture num- 
ber to school boards and other school exee- 
utives “* is our desire to emphasize the 


ne “telligent study of school 
h ‘» part. We cannot 
} ‘>%s unless the 

Torstand 
signil. 


which the « 
The school arci:: 
the regular April edition, 





MR. COOLEY’S RESIGNATION. 

The resignation of Supt, Cooley of Chi- 
cago has been accepted by the board of 
education. This act removes one of the 
most vigorous executives from the public 
school field. 

No one can but sympathize with Mr. 
Cooley in giving up the most difficult posi- 
tion in any city school system of the United 
States. During the nine years in which he 
has been in Chicago the turmoil has been 
constant. The struggle between hostile 
factions, political cliques, the teachers’ 
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What Chicago’s new Superintendent may expect. 


federation, ete., has had Mr. Cooley for a 
vortex and he has not been spared any 
kind of abuse or harassment. A man of 
less ability and streizth would have sue- 
cumbed years ago. 

The situation will not be much less dif- 
ficult for any other superintendent whom 
the board may select to sueceed Mr, Cooley 
unless radical changes in the laws and 
practices relating to the superintendent’s 
office are made. The constant interference 
in the superintendent’s duties, in his 
natural prerogatives, have been a disgrace 
to Chicago. No man, no matter how strong 
and efficient, can suecessfully step into Mr. 
Cooley’s place unless he has the support of 
new laws that will make him the executive 
head of the schools. 


A day suggested for general observance in 
the public schools is “Mothers’ Day”—shortly 
before or after the second Sunday in the month 
of May. And why not a mothers’ day? Why 
not an open and simultaneous expression of the 
love and reverence which all men and women 
owe to their mothers? The idea is well worth 
serious consideration. 

The state has no material resources at all 
comparable with its citizens, and no hope of per- 
petuity except in the intelligence ar ‘ntegrity 
of its people.—Louisville Courie } 
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Public Schools of Raleigh, N. C., are closed. 
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The Situation in Cranston, R. I. 


place and the widest field of work of which he 
is capable.—I. C. S. Messinger. 


A New England school system was recently 
criticized in the following manner. Does any 
part of this apply to your school system: 

“Our teachers form without a doubt a great 
political organization that is working 365 days 
a year for their own interest. A large percent- 
age of them is incompetent. Some are too old 
and should be pensioned. 

“Teachers are selected by the school board 
not because they are good teachers, but because 
they were deacons’ relatives, Sunday school 
teachers or nice looking. Too many teachers 
think that they are principals in their own 
minds, and many of the men teachers are too 
effeminate.” 


Forty-six million dollars have been given by 
northern philanthropists as a permanent fund 
for the education of the white and black chil- 
dren of the south, says William E. Curtis. Of 
this enormous sum John D. Rockefeller has 
contributed $45,000,000, the late George Pea- 
body $2,000,000, the late John Fox Slater 
$1,000,000 and Miss Anna T. Jeanes $200,000. 
This sum does not include many more millions 
which have been contributed in small amounts 
from time to time individually and through 
the various religious and benevolent organiza- 
tions. There are hundreds of private schools 
scattered through the south for both white and 
colored children, which are supported directly 
by northern benevolence. You will find them 
in the mountains of North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee, and in the cotton fields of the gulf 





St. Paul disapproves School Politics. 
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A National Child Bureau is suggested. 


states. There are universities, industrial, tech- 
nical and agricultural institutes, theological 
seminaries, kindergartens and every grade of 
school between maintained by northern money. 
Some of them accommodate thousands of stu- 
dents, like Booker T. Washington’s great school 
at Tuskogee, while others are found in log 
cabins where some devoted Christian woman is 
spending her life in teaching the word of God 
and the proper use of the facilities He has 
catered to a handful of pickaninnies. If the 
total amount of northern money spent for edu- 
cation in the south since the war could be ac- 
curately calculated, it would exceed a hundred 
million dollars. 


WAYWARD CHILDREN.—Are those who 
are habitually associating with vicious or im- 
moral persons or who are growing up in circum- 
stances tending to cause them to lead an im- 
moral or vicious life. Such children are usually 
treated like delinquents and are cared for in 
special institutions. 


FADS IN EDUCATION.—A subject entirely 
out of place in the school curriculum is called 
a fad. <A proper subject of study may also be- 
come a fad if it is over-emphasized. A careful 
study of the relative value of the subjects in a 
course of study will quickly discover the fads. 
The best remedy for fads is a speedy elimina- 
tion of the useless studies and a careful co- 
crdination of those which are necessary. 

Dust is declared to be a serious eye irritant, 
as it affects the conjunctiva by mechanical ac- 
tion. 

We go back to religion for the foundation of 
all education—Nicholas Murray Butler. 
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Philadelphia School Board asks for 
Higher Tax Rate. 
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WHAT TEACHERS ASK OF PARENTS. 

A plain statement of the essential duties of 
parents to the school is contained in a greet- 
ing directed by Supt. M. F. Miller to the school 
patrons of Fort Collins, Colo. Mr. Miller 
writes: 

1.—An intelligent and sympathetic interest 
in the school life of the children. If anything 
seems to be going wrong, seek the teacher for a 
friendly interview at the close of school. 

2.—That the children attend promptly and 
regularly, allowing absence only for illness or 
equally grave reasons. 


3.—As far as reasonably possible it is best 
for all children to go home for their dinners. 
With practically all pupils the complete relaxa- 
tion from work and the exercise in the fresh 
air are most beneficial. 


4.—Careful oversight of the school work nec- 
essary to be done at home. As a rule, pupils 
below the fifth grade should not be required or 
even allowed to study at home; pupils of the 
fifth and sixth grades may ordinarily study not 
more than an hour a day at home without harm; 
this time may be slightly increased for the 
seventh and eighth grades; high school pupils 
should ordinarily devote two to three hours per 
day to home study. It is our earnest desire to 
avoid overdoing in the matter of home study; 
children should have ample time for recreation 
as well as for home duties. 


5.—That social indulgence of the young peo- 
ple be so planned as not to interfere with reg- 
ular study hours. Often it is not so much the 
time actually spent in such ways that does the 
harm; it is the dividing of interests and cen- 
tering them upon lines almost sure to make in- 
creasing demands upon both time and interest, 
until recreation becomes a dangerous rival of 
serious work. 


6.—Proper direction of outside reading. Be- 
ginning with the third or fourth grade, children 
may with profit do much outside reading. 
There is such a wealth of choice literature that 
there is no excuse for further use of trashy 
reading matter. Dr. Frank McMurray has well 
said: “Without doubt there is a most favor- 


“able period in every child’s life for the reading 


of each book. If offered to him at just the right 
age it appeals to his nature with a peculiar 
power, even to the extent of setting him on fire; 
if offered at any other time it may prove in- 
teresting, but fail to become such a potent fac- 
tor in his life. There would be a wonderful 
economy of effort if the books selected for chil- 
dren were always given at just this favorable 
time.” 


%—There are pupils whose health is such 
that the full work of the class should not be 
undertaken; in such cases a superintendent’s 
permit to drop some work temporarily should 
be requested. Often this is better than entire 
withdrawal from school. Pupils whose health 
will not allow their being in school should se- 
cure from the physician a written certificate of 
poor health and present this to the superin- 
tendent, so that a permit for absence can be 
issued as prescribed by law. 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

Supt. Cooley of Chicago has made a report 
to his board of education advocating the estab- 
lishment of day continuation schools similar 
to those in some European countries. He calls 
attention to the fact that relatively few boys 
and girls who are compelled to work eight hours 
a day have the strength and will to attend an 
evening school. The great majority, indeed, 
do not. Mr. Cooley therefore recommends that 
classes similar to those of the evening schools 
be offered in the day time, and that the board 
of education petition the general assembly to 
enact a law requiring employers to cause their 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, NEW HIGH SCHOOL AT ATCHISON, KANS 
(See page 12) 


employes between the ages of 14 and 16 to 
attend these classes from six to ten hours a 
week, 

The effect of such a law would be merely to 
extend the present compulsory principle a little 
further, so as to cover the transition period in 
the lives of the young—during which the in- 
fluence of the school should be retained and 
the necessity of bread winning fulfilled. 


The Chicago Tribune has this to say about 
Supt. Cooley’s suggestion: 

“This problem of the boy and girl entering 
their teens is one of the chief problems the 
great city has to meet. It is a critical period 
of the child’s life, as our study of adolescence 
has established. Unhappily, the economic neces- 
sity of bread winning is paramount to the need 
for schooling. So two-thirds of the pupils leave 
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before the end of the grammar course. These 
young people enter upon life necessarily with- 
out adequate preparation, and, what is more, at 
the very time when they are most likely to be 
subjected to temptations and least likely to 
know how to understand them or cope with 
them. 

“The continuation school is founded on these 
considerations. Its purpose is not merely 
to eke out a few more years of instruction for 
the young who must work, but it has also the 
very important social purpose of supplying 
proper influences during the critical period of a 
youth’s growth.” 


THE TEACHERS’ OPPORTUNITY. 

The keynote of the century is service. The 
teacher is fortunate because his daily work 
makes directly for the physical, mental and 
moral growth of others. That which must be 
the avocation of the large majority of people 
is his vocation. This service, too, gives him 
some social standing in the community, for he 
is doing something that the whole nation deems 
essential to its existence. No one would pro- 
claim himself that ideal teacher who “molds 
plastic personalities to human perfection by 
his skill, his patience, his insight, and his 
genius;” but he does believe that he is working 
along these lines for the development and the 
betterment of the child. This is the teacher’s 
supreme satisfaction, a satisfaction that offsets 
many of the trials and discouragements of his 
profession, and also in some degree the Jack of 
proper pecuniary appreciation of his work. 

The teacher is fortunate, also, because he 
enables the child to participate in at least one 
of the “rights” which the “Great Declaration” 
declares are “unalienable” — namely, the “pur- 
suit of happiness.” Certainly one definition of 
this happiness may be a sharing,in the inher- 
itance of the world and a participation in the 
oecumulated possessions of the race—that is, in 
literature, history, science, and art, and in the 
religious and social institutions. The teacher 
lays the foundations and gives the fundamentals 
so that the child may enter into his birthright. 
Again, the teacher makes the child better able 
to provide the necessaries of life—food, shelter, 
and clothes—which are essential for that com- 
fort which permits the “pursuit of happiness” 
in a higher living. 

Said Gov. Hughes of New York: “Give a 
little more work than you are asked to give, 
ond it will show on the one hand that you are 
unpurchasable, and on the other hand that you 
esteem it an honor to give more than is required 
of you.” This has ever been the characteristic 
of the successful teacher. Had it not been so, 
had only the letter of the law been fulfilled, the 
public schools would fall far short of their pres- 
ent development.—Herbert W. Lull. 


No school is likely to be greater than the 
thought, inspiration and character of the teach- 
er who is behind it. It is a wise statesmanship 
that realizes that whatever is desired in the life 
of the state must be developed in the life of 
those teachers who train the children of the 
state. Educational intensity, morality and in- 
dustrial progress flourish in those communities 
where the people see visions, think, are educa- 
tionally alive, and where the teachers possess 
scholarship, character, personality and diplo- 
macy.—P. P. Claxton. 


The National Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education has issued a report on 
the Education of Workers in the Shoe Industry. 
The pamphlet is entitled “Bulletin No. 8,” and 
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SECOND ‘FLOOR PLAN, NEW HIGH SCHOOL, ATCHISON, KANS. 
(See page 12) 




















is one of a series of studies of the problems of 
vocational training as related to the needs of 
various industries. 

The report contains statements on the lack 
of instruction in the shoe industry, describes 
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THIRD FLOOR PLAN, NEW HIGH SCHOOL, ATCHISON, KANS. 
Sayler & Seddon, Architects. 


leading foreign trade schools in shoemaking 
and proposes definite plans for introducing such 
schools in a typical state like Massachusetts. 
Attention is called to evils in existing institu- 
tions, with suggestions. 
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ATCHISON HIGH SCHOOL. 

The planning of a modern high school build- 
ing involves considerations of utility, strength, 
durability and beauty with economy in con- 
struction and operation. To fulfill all of these 
factors is a task of no mean proportion, and 
the architects who successfully erect such a 
building are masters of their profession. 

The new high school at Atchison, Kan., may 
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be presented as a fine example of the “U” type Durt 
of high school building which has been found were €I 
most practical and economical. the Ur 
' The perspective drawing gives a wholly in- expend 
adequate idea of the dignified exterior, which were ¢ 
is of vitrified brick, with terra cotta trimmings classes 
and slate roof. The foundations are of native from tl 
random ashlar rubble work. studen: 
Lhe interior construction is entirely fire- . SC eee ey, st sila atti of sch 
proof; the floors are of re-enforced concrete; — > RS ae school, 
the partitions are of two-inch metal studding j R= Sa KANEAD CITY MUSSOVRI technic 
and metal lath, and the ceilings are of sus- P — army ( 
pended sheet metal. eral st 
The right wing of the building is arranged NEW HIGH SCHOOL, ATCHISON, KANSAS. traine¢ 
of present for grade school purposes, with eight Saylor & Seddon, Architects, Kansas City, Mo. acquir 
standard classrooms, an office for the principal to th 
and a kindergarten. When the high school has Presid 
outgrown the remainder of the building, which juste 
it occupies, the grade school will be withdrawn race.” 
and the wing devoted to secondary purposes. live. 
The building has four entrances and four way te 
sets of concrete, fireproof stairways, centrally their | 
located, but widely separated. ily—i 
The basement contains three laboratories, a use al 
lecture room, two domestic science rooms, a to th 
large manual training shop, a kindergarten, a pletel; 
gymnasium and locker and toilet rooms. It y 
On the first floor there are four high school to pr 
classrooms, a drafting room, quarters for the value: 
school officials, a large study hall, a library and this v 
principal’s room and four grade classrooms. educa 
The large, well-lighted auditorium is the Th 
main feature of the second floor. The entrance true | 
and exit facilities of this room are particularly find-s 
good. net AN many 
i The balcony and a large free-hand drawing Mth) eee ome : 3 _ 2 h tiona 
room compose the third floor. —~"* ROI 1? SAE MP ARMM tS 98 OY rrr edues 
The building is heated and ventilated by OS iaR Na Pe PYAT NOS lg er my mg quite 
: means of a steam fan system. "wey! ou 0 a. ; Ou 
| Complete cost of the structure will be $100,- tides 
| 000. Messrs. Sayler & Seddon, of Kansas City, Prize Rural School, designed for the Wisconsin State School Department by Architect P. M. Christiansen, ts kin 
, Mo., are the architects. a po 
i A RURAL SCHOOL. child 
: We publish herewith the perspective and floor ee ! + ! - + Aap lpn s* Peon i ious 
| plan drawings of a prize rural school, entered ae state 
in a competition of the Wisconsin state super- into 
intendent, Mr. C. P. Cary. The design is the mor Aimer wher 
work of Mr. P. M. Christiansen and is one of 4 lives 
| the three of his plans which received awards. > worl 
The building is a frame one-room building, no s 
covered with cement plaster. It includes a diiieains desi play 
basement 7 feet and 6 inches high, divided into T) 
furnace, toilet and playrooms. The foundation the 
} walls are of field stone, surrounded at the base % teod 
‘ with open joint drainage tile. A Kewanee 0 CLASS ROOM. wea' 
i tank and pump are installed to supply drinking : MAPLE FLOOR AM eon’ 
i water and to serve the sanitary fixtures. ® ¢ 6 on 
| The outside dimensions of the building are ¢ . , mal 
Hh, 26 by 32 feet and the classroom is 31 by 20 o | niew 
1 feet. All timber and lumber used is seasoned part 
: pine. The girders under the first story joists 
Hi are 8x8 inches, supported by 8x8 inch wooden 
I posts. The joists are of one length and of the 7 
| following sizes: wid 
| First story joists. ..2-in. x 10-in.—16-in. centers. of | 
" Ceiling joists...... 2-in.x 6-in.—16-in. centers. pe 
Hh CE tiegecen és 2-in.x 6-in.—16-in. centers. : ind 
Hip rafters........2-in.x 8-in. , pe 
Outside studding...2-in.x 4-in.—16-in. centers. the 
Inside studding....2-in.x 4-in.—16-in. centers. as 
1 The framework of the building is covered pa 
I: with wood lath on the inside and with matched on 
fencing on the outside. The latter is stripped on 
‘h and lathed and covered with cement plaster. aa 
fl ‘The cement finish is rough and is to be painted. Pe 
qt The roof is shingled and stained moss green. os 
it The porch roof is covered with tin; the steps | 
| (Concluded on Page 21) FLOOR PLAN OF PRIZE RURAL SCHOOL DESIGN. 
' = 
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SHALL WE HAVE TRADE SCHOOLS? 


A NEGATIVE VIEW. 


BY W. P. JOHNSON, HANNIBAL, 


During the academic year 1904-1905 there 
were enrolled in the educational institutions of 
the United States 18,160,475 pupils, with an 
expenditure of $376,996,472. These students 
were of all ages, nationalities, creeds and 
classes; they came from all kinds of homes, 
from the palace, the hovel and the farm. These 
students were receiving training from all kinds 
of schools, from the rural school, the high 
school, private schools, normal schools, colleges, 
technical schools and universities. This vast 
army of young people, passing through the sev- 
eral stages of their school careers, were being 
trained, for what? Prof. James says, “For 
acquiring habits of action, such as will fit them 
to their social and physical environment.” 
President Butler says, “For their gradual ad- 
justment to the spiritual possessions of the 
race.” Mr. Spencer says, “To learn how to 
live. In what way to treat the body—in what 
way to treat the mind—in what way to manage 
their affairs—in what way to bring up a fam- 
ily—in what way to behave as citizens—how to 
use all their faculties to the greatest advantage 
to themselves and others—how to live com- 
pletely.” 


It would be interesting, if we had the power, 
to project before the vision the comparative 
values of this training and note the effect on 


this vast army, through Spencer’s definition of 
education. 


Through this lens we might be able to detect 
true educational values, and we might hope to 
find.some dead timber, as we surely would find 
many cross purposes in this field of educa- 
tional endeavor. We would be apt to find that 
education meant one thing to one class and 
guite another thing to the other. 


Our vision might reveal the tremendous mis- 
take of embarking upon the hazardous under- 
taking of engrafting upon our now too over- 
crowded school system a scheme to chain these 
children to the occupations; a scheme as insid- 
ious in its purpose as it is entrancing in its 
statement; a plan to divert forever children 
into the lower channels of trade and industry, 
where they would be doomed to spend their 
lives feeding the machines of the commercial 
world, with no culture, no vision of life, with 
no social conception of the part each should 
play in the ultimate development of the race. 


The purpose of this paper is to show that for 
the public school to undertake to teach the 
trades and industries, such as the builders,’ the 
weavers’, the joiners’, the tinners’, the plumb- 
ers’, ete., in short, to make mechanical pro- 
ducers out of our school products, through for- 
mal instruction, would be unwise. I now state 
nine reasons why trade schools should not be a 
part of the general scheme of education: 


Present Purpose of Education. 


The present plan in education is to produce, 
as far as possible, perfect social agents, capable 
of appreciating fully all human achievements; 
that is, to take the mass of population in every 
industrial center and through educational pro- 
cesses bring this mass to a realizing sense of 
the general social result, the product of asso- 
ciated action; with the hope, in this way, to 
serve society ultimately. Thus it would appear 
unwise to give this mass of school population a 
training which, in no sense, would attain this 
result, but would make them merely more per- 
fect mechanical producers, augmenting certain 
economic classes. 


The effect upon the industrial world itself 
would be far reaching. The labor world is com- 
ing to a point where it can aid materially in 
shaping society and its institutions. It has 
emerged from industrial bondage, through its 
own initiative, and it has admirably succeeded 
in lifting the weight which has smothered it, 
and is now beginning to look up and around, 
not down. It has proven its ability to profit by 


instruction and it has demonstrated that genius - 


belongs to no particular economic class when 
all are given a chance. It is true that acci- 
dents of birth have forced children into the 
economic classes, and this is unfortunate, in 
view of the fact that they do not carry into 
the labor world social values. But it does not 
follow that the school should be an artificial 
agent in supplying the industrial world with 
products for purely mechanical vocations. It 
would thus appear that trade schools, instead of 
working to the ultimate welfare of the economic 
classes, would disturb the industrial world and 
reduce their social values. 

The effect upon children themselves would be 
demoralizing. Here is a mass of school pupils, 
with no knowledge of individual virtues such 
as underlie all human effort, with no code of 
social ethics, and no knowledge of general laws 
and processes, chained to the industrial ma- 
chines of the world. Social ethics and com- 
plete development are not attained by a study 
of the processes of one economic class, but all 
economic classes. They come from a general 
sympathy with one another’s burdens. Diversi- 
fied human experience lies at the foundation of 
genuine democracy, and it is here where the 
school must play its part. 


Shift Strife to Schools. 

The world is witnessing a senseless struggle 
between capital and labor, largely because these 
two great economic classes have never become 
thoroughly acquainted with each other’s ex- 
periences and burdens, and because of a mis- 
conception of aims and ideals. Each has un- 
duly magnified the value of profit, and the real 
mission of the school is to place the heart back 
into these industries by furnishing better social 
agents capable of understanding life and its 
purposes. Trade schools would shift the strug- 
gle now going on between these two great eco- 
nomie classes from the field of human endeavor 
into the schools, where an effort might be made 
to secure possession of the agencies of the 
schools and use them to a selfish advantage. 

Trade schools, as thus considered, might fos- 
ter class spirit and drive the wedge deeper be- 
tween capital and labor, and invest the cunning 
hand with an additional instrument to use for 
its own selfish ends. 

These schools, acting under the impulse of 
the industrial world, would still magnify class 
distinctions and restrict individual initiative 
and rob the child of wealth, as a participant 
in the great storehouse of the world’s energy. 

They would rob the home of its ideals and 
seek to train the child into a belief that his one 
mission in life would be to make things for 
profit, and that the mission of society should 
be identical with the mission of property. 


Real Mission of School. 

It appears that the interests of society are 
best served when each individual is performing 
work which has been intelligently chosen, after 
he has a larger conception of life’s purposes, 
and not before. Here is the real mission of the 
school—to take the millions, not train them 


MO. 


for some vocation especially, but to focus their 
attention upon the universal principles under- 
lying all occupations in the means of subsist- 
ence; in morality and religion; in refinement 
and art; in government and law; in literature 
and language; science and philosophy. The 
principles are few and easily recognized, and 
these millions should grow into a consciousness 
that they are a part of them, not a vague some- 
thing to be studied academically, a knowledge 
of which may be used cunningly to thwart life’s 
purposes, but rather that the millions may know 
their places in life’s adjustment and that they 
are aiding society ultimately. 

We are realizing that the school in a vague 
way has stood for one thing, while the great 
world has stood for another thing—quite dif- 
ferent. We are now more secure in the convic- 
tion that both should stand for the same thing 
—an absorbing interest in human life. 

To my mind the greatest and gravest criti- 
cism of our school system is its inhumanity. 
The heart must be placed back into the school- 
room. The university, the college, the normal 
school and the high school should nudge a little 
closer to life itself. The school must assume 
the tremendous task of taking the millions and 
merging them into a social unity—taking the 
units and enlarging their ideals and visions, 
that when they assimilate into the economic 
classes they may carry with them as they work 
upon the economic products a knowledge of the 
part each product plays toward the ultimate 
uplift, and not especially the part it plays in 
the commercial world. These millions must 
dramatize not only their activities, but the com- 
mercial products with which they deal. 


Manual Training. 


There is no doubt but there is at the present 
time a ground swell of complaint against cer- 
tain phases of the school system, a revolt, if 
you please, against the theories of the “stand- 
patters” who hold strictly to the old models of 
stilted classical learning. The complaint voices 
the conviction that the educational pendulum 
may swing clear to vocational education. Be- 
tween these extremes the conservative masses 
will find refuge. In order to placate the one 
and palliate the other educators have attempted 
what they are pleased to call Manual Training, 
which, as now understood, has but -little educa- 
tional value. Making a wheelbarrow, a rolling- 
pin, sewing patches on a boy’s pants, and mak- 
ing fudge, all these and other forms of manual 
activities are of but little value when the child 
does not see beyond the rolling-pin or the wheel- 
barrow. 

If we ever hope to do much for the child 
who will later go into the factory we must 
vitalize his faculties and give him a sense of 
self-expression. In the factories today thou- 
sands are feeding machines with no knowledge 
whatever of the product they-turn out, and do 
not see a single phase of the relation of these 
products to life itself. They have no idea of 
ultimate values, and yet these thousands have 
lately left the public school. There is a reason 
for this. The schools have done entirely too 
much symbolic teaching, and to remedy it there 
must be more teaching in things. Our schools 
must be agencies of complete impressions and 
complete expresstons. 

To my mind, the educational world, with its 
wonderful . facilities, has beaten a path by a 
wonderful mine of culture and power which it 
has never discovered. It has passed by the 

(Concluded on Page 24) 
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man, with important statistics. The inserts 
and full page illustrations are valuable. 
Fourth Reader. 

By Geoffrey Buckwalter. 400 pages. Parker 
P. Simmons, New York. 

As education aims to fit the child for life, 
there are, justly and properly, we think, lessons 
on self-help, industry, politeness, habits, man- 





Chapters on the administrative and legal as- 
pects of medical inspection and on retardation 
and physical defects in children complete the 
body of the book. A surprisingly inclusive bib- 
liography and three appendices of suggestive 
official documents are added. 

The book is essentially practical in its tone 
and will be found a reliable source of informa- 





ners and morals. There is much well known _ tion for school men and social workers who wish oan 
By William A. Mowry, Ph. D., LL. D. Tllus- literature in this fourth reader, some of which to study what is being done in the field, how os 
trated. 294 pages. List price, $1.50, net. SiJ- is so antique as to be new to a new generation. and where it is done. We are inclined to think : ee 
ver, Burdett & Co., New York. The selections will certainly foster a love of that the authors have a trifle over-estimated the lod 
This book is a delightful combination of his- reading. active operation of the system in some cities of i : 
tory and biography; of practical pedagogy and Geoffrey Buckwalter is supervising principal the United States. They are frank in admit- oe 
humorous anecdote—the life story of a leading of Mount Vernon school, Philadelphia, and au- ting that medical inspection is in an imperfect = pe 
school man of New England. thor of several text books. His judgment, there- state and that many difficulties and many new full oe 
Dr. Mowry has devoted a busy life of four- fore, as to what is correct for a reader of this problems must yet be solved. Their argument “ll b 
score years to education successively as teacher, grade may be safely relied on. The illustrations for medical inspection, however, is so complete am a 
principal, author, editor and superintendent. are very fine and will prove of assistance to from every aspect of the subject as to leave no es 
He tells his experiences simply and interestingly children. room for controversy. a m4 
and gives the reader an intimate view of edu- Personality in Education. French Composition. ge 
cational methods and conditions during the By James P. Conover, master in St. Paul’s By Pierre J. Marique and Henry Brockway expres 
past sixty or seventy years such as a formal gchool, Concord, N. H. Cloth. 265 pages. Gilson of the French department, College of the teache 
history could not attempt. His viewpoint is Price, $1.25, net. Moffat, Yard &Co., New York. City of New York. 16mo., cloth, 166 pages. Sup 
broad and his discussions are well tempered, We are of the opinion that this work is one List price, 40 cents; mailing price, 45 cents. Ill., h 
suggestive and practical. There is hardly a of the sanest presentments on educational topics Ginn & Co., Boston, New York, Chicago, Lon- $300 ; 
subject connected with school administration that has seen the light of day in many a year. don. Nev 
and manage ment that he does not a Chap- James P. Conover speaks as one having au- To give the student an opportunity to turn dry w 
ters on educational journalism, on e = thority, or at least, as one who is thoroughly to account the capital he has acquired in the toohe! 
with whom the author was personally ac- acquainted with the subject he is handling. way of vocabulary, verb forms and construc- Sur 
quainted, and on the progress of education, fit- His conservative views and well weighed state- tions is the aim of this text in French. It be- iene 
tingly close the book. ‘ : : ments carry with them a certain conviction, and gins with the simplest exercises and leads on has 
Teachers will find this book exceedingly in- one feels glad that such a book has been writ- step by step to a point where the student has to heen 
teresting and worth careful study. The me- ten, and that this particular man has done it. express his own thoughts in a foreign tongue. wnitte 
chanical makeup of the volume leaves nothing While everybody may not agree with every- The first part affords exercise in reading and Wo 
to be desired. thing said—and this is not to be expected— translating, and affords a practical review of a 
The Life of Abraham Lincoln. yet the reader will not lay the book down until the most important parts of French grammar. ow 
By Charles W. Moores, president of the board he has finished it. A live and experienced and The second part consists of topics to be treated quest 
of school commissioners, Indianapolis, with il- ¢vidently up to date writer, dealing with such py the student, enabling the young writer to The 
lustrations. Oloth. 182 pages. Price, 25 cents. Subjects as The Teacher, The Child, The Nurs- concentrate his attention on the thought. odes 
Houghton Mifflin Company. ery, School, Some Questions of Expense, The A double vocabulary and a grammatical ap- mont 
Every young American ought to know the Playground, Discipline, The Class, Classwork, pendix complete the book. We 
story of Abraham Lincoln’s life, and he ought Examinations, Religion in School, College, will oni 
to be inted with the best of Lincoln’s have a great deal that is good and useful to sa The Chaucer Story Book. — 
0 acquain wi e best of Lincoln’s 1 y a ei an 
writings. This little book, if read attentively, 0 educators. This work should be a text book By Eva March Tappan. Z1lo pages. rice, Th 
will give children an appreciation of the sim- for every superintendent and high school $1.50. Houghton, Mifflin Company, Boston. ef 
plicity and purity of his literary style and a teacher; and grade teachers will find it more A double page frontispiece from Stothard’s 4 . 08 
love of the man. There can be nothing more than useful. engraving shows a band of pilgrims en route a, 
useful in character building than the presenta- How and What. from Tabard Inn to Canterbury. The chapter me on 
tion of a strong personality which all must ad- By Anna W. Henderson and H. O. Palen, headings are from the Elsmere manuscript. aa 
mire. It is hoped that this little work will Cloth, crown 8vo., 159 pages. Milton Bradley Thick, creamy paper, wide margins, heavily be ¢ 
stimulate a new interest in the great liberator. Company, Springfield, Mo. leaded type, quaintly lettered sub-titles give a pi 
There can be nothing, during this centennial The busy teacher who must prepare manual harmonious dress to this “Chaucer Story Gen | 
year, better suited to children, and to older peo- work for beginners will appreciate this book. It Book.” that 
ple as well, than such a compendious little vol- provides a complete course of occupation work From the wonderful gallery of portraits in oven 
ume as this one. From-a backwoods boyhood for five months of school. In their order, stick- the prologue the personal appearance and dress Ty 
to the presidential chair is a long stretch, but laying, clay modeling, sewing, form and color of the different members of the party has been ae 
in Lincoln were those traits of character which work, freehard cutting, weaving, folding and used in details. Past deeds and minute analy- ain 
made for this wonderful success. The reading construction work are taken up and illustrated. sis of character have been wisely left out. In ine 
of how the end was attained and how the man _ A chapter of suggestions for making useful ar- English which leaves little to be desired, boys oa 
mastered the untoward circumstances of his ticles, and for holiday work, and daily outlines and girls may read of the honorable Dougen, fest 
life, must be inspiring and energizing to every for handwork complete the volume. This is by _ the tricky summoner, the fair Emily, the patient aie 
American boy who hopes to “do things” in the all odds the best book which we have seen on Griselda, and many another finely drawn char- lim; 
future. this subject. acter. Chaucer will become real to them— a 
Essentials of Botany. Medical Inspection of Schools. Geoffrey Chaucer, who had faith enough in the A 
By Joseph Young Bergen. Cloth, 12mo., 380 By Luther Halsey Gulick and Leonard P, future of his own language to use it in writing one 
pages, illustrated. List price, $1.20; mailing Ayres. Cloth, 276 pages. Price, $1.00. Chari- these tales, and who described with a broad and tine 
price, $1.30. Ginn & Co., Boston, Chicago, New ties Publication Committee, New York City. impartial hand the conditions and classes in tog 
York, London. School boards and superintendents who are English society of the fourteenth century. and 
This present work has been prepared espe- brought into daily contact with the problems Kidnapped. v 
cially for the use of secondary schools which of school hygiene will appreciate this first com- By Robert Louis Stevenson. Introduction by tiel 
devote a year to botany, and will thoroughly prehensive study of “Medical Inspection of John Thompson Brown, assistant professor of is } 
fit the-pupils for college entrance examinations Schools. It is one of the valuable results of English in the University of Tennessee. Cloth, ] 
in the subject. It gives an intelligible account the investigation of backward children inaugu- O71 Pri OB t The Macmill oak 
: ° : : ; 271 pages. Price, cents. e Macmillan 
of the main facts of plant anatomy and physi- rated in November, 1907, in New York City. Chaanee. Wee Gok wit 
ology, together with a general view of the prin- The authors discuss successively the nature - Ys : ac th: 
cipal groups of plants. Ecology, or the adap- and aims of medical inspection, the arguments This is & very satisfactory edition of Steven- sik 
tation of plants to their environment, is not for its introduction and the history of its rise SS masterpiece, prepared especially for school 
treated as a separate subject, but is briefly dis- and spread. The actual working of system for use. The introduction consists of a short biog- it 
cussed along with the organs which are of great- detecting contagious diseases and of non- raphy, a study of Stevenson’s place in litera- 


est importance in coping with the difficulties of 
the plant’s environment. It is practical in that 
it gives a good account of the uses of plants to 


contagious defects are then taken up, with due 
regard for the function of the teacher, of the 
nurse, and of the doctor. 


ture, and a bibliography. The notes are brief, 
but sufficient to explain all unusual words an¢é 
allusions that may puzzle the student. 
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Limited segregation, or a compromise be- 
tween complete segregation and coeducation, 
is being tried in the public schools of Colorado 
Springs, Colo. The experiment is first being con- 
ducted in the high school, where the boys have 
been separated from the girls in recitation 
classes, as far as is practicable. The plan will 
be carried out slowly and results will be care- 
fully noted. If satisfactory, the segregation 
will be more widely extended, and ultimately 
may be established in the grammar schools, 
beginning with the seventh and the eighth 
grades. The decision of the school board to 
try this experiment was the result of opinions 
expressed at a general meeting of the 150 
teachers of the district. 

Superintendent Gerard T. Smith, of Peoria, 
Ill, has been re-elected with an increase of 
$300 in his salary. 

Newark, N. J. A two years’ course in foun- 
dry work is to be introduced in the Newark 
technical school. 

Supt. Payson Smith of Maine has recom- 
mended to the governor and the state council 
that all plans and specifications for new school- 
houses, or for remodeling old buildings, be sub- 
mitted to his office and to the state health board. 

Worcester, Mass. The city solicitor has given 
an opinion that teachers are city employes and 
as such must be paid weekly, unless they re- 
quest to receive their salaries at longer periods. 
The teachers have filed a petition with the 
school committee that their checks be issued 
monthly. 

Worcester, Mass. The school committee has 
raised the maximum salary of teachers in grades 
one to eight from $700 per year to. $800. 

The teachers’ retirement fund of Newport, 
R. I., amounts, with the accrued interest of 
1908, to at least $23,720. Thirteen teachers 
can satisfy the conditions of the charter as far 
as service of thirty years is concerned. Should 
these retire on one-half salary, the cost would 
be $5,050. If only those who have served forty 
years should retire it would cost $2,520. As 
the interest will be about $1,000, it is evident 
that the fund is still too small to be used at 
present. 

The Rhode Island state pension fund is now 
available, and twenty-one teachers of the state 
have already been retired. They are now draw- 
ing from the state an average pension of $341 
per year. Rhode Island is the only one of the 
forty-six states that pays the whole of a half- 
salary pension for a definite age and service 
limit. Seven of the Newport corps can now 
satisfy the conditions of the pension law. 

A movement is on foot to hold the next con- 
vention of the Southern Educational Associa- 
tion in Little Rock, Ark. It is planned to bring 
together, at the same time, the Texas, Missouri 
and Arkansas state teachers’ associations 

Waupun, Wis. A plan for limited segrega- 
tion has been introduced in the high school. It 
is proposed to work out the plan carefully. 

Keokuk, Ia. All pencils distributed in the 
schools for drawing or writing are disinfected 
with formaldehyde. Supt. Oldrich has directed 
that this precaution be taken against the pos- 
sible spread of contagious diseases. 

At the Tubercular congress at Washington 
it was stated that the worth of a boy to society 
is $10,000. 

Manchester, N. H. The school board has 
under consideration a rule to prohibit the em- 
ployment of teachers who are afflicted with tu- 
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berculosis or other chronic or contagious dis- 
ease. Every applicant for a position must pre- 
sent a written statement of good health, accom- 
panied by a physician’s certificate. 

Leominster, Mass. The school committee is 
planning to replace the glazed cement floor of 
the high school gymnasium with one of hard 
wood. The cement floor is rapidly wearing, 
partly from the regular gymnasium work, and 
more particularly from military drill. The 
marching and the grounding of arms loosens 
minute particles of the glazing. These form a 
fine dust which is irritating to the throat and is 
declared injurious to health. 

Wide variations in the per capita cost of con- 
ducting the schools in the smaller Massachu- 
setts cities are shown in a table taken from the 
report of the state board of education. Follow- 
ing are some of the figures: Lowell, $37.64; 
Worcester, $32.95; Fall River, $27.30; Law- 
rence, $34.82; Salem, $30.38; Cambridge, 
$34.56; Lynn, $29.65; New Bedford, $32.84; 
Somerville, $34.82; Haverhill, $35.77. 

Harrisburg, Pa. A departure in popular edu- 
cation in Pennsylvania has been prepared by 
the State Education Museum, in the form of a 
circulating loan collection of lantern slides. 

The collection includes 4,500 slides, to be 
loaned free of charge to schools, institutions, 
study clubs and other organizations that are 
educational. The subjects include geography, 
travel, botany, zoology, physical geography, his- 
tory, art, architecture, transportation, industries 
and education. 

The botany slides, for example, picture the 
growing flowers and trees in their natural 
haunts, as well as detail views showing their 
fruits and their various uses; the beautifying 
of towns and cities, and also views of forest 
preserves. 

Among the industries shown’ are iron, steel, 
coal, coke, gas and lumber. For illustration: 
The iron series shows the Lake Superior mining 
region, the huge machinery used for extracting 
ore, transportation on the lakes and cars to the 
manufacturing district, through the great steel 
works to the manufactured product. 

There is a fine collection of slides on the 
history of the oil industry in Pennsylvania, 
from 1864 to the present time. The lumber 
series shows the standing forest, the cutting, 
loading, transportation and sawing of logs. 

All of these slides are labeled and classified. 
Miss Zierden, curator of the Museum, spent 
over a year collecting them, traveling all over 
the country. 

Chicago, Ill. The school board adopted a 
rule which confers upon the superintendent of 
schools power to suspend any assistant super- 
intendent, district superintendent, principal or 
teacher according to his own discretion. In 
the past such authority has rested only with 
the president of the board. 

The other rule provides for a trial commit- 
tee of three members of the school management 
committee, selected by the chairman. Hitherto 
the entire school management committee of 
ten members has acted upon cases involving 
discipline of teachers. 

Lima, Ohio. The school board has forbid- 
den dances in connection with functions in the 
high school. The use of the name of the school 
in connection with any dance is also prohib- 
ited. 

Lynn, Mass. The school board has adopted 
a rule that no committee or officer of the 
board shall incur any expense for any of the 
items contained in the annual budget without 
express authority. 

Worcester, Mass. The school committee has 
voted that the subcommittee on schoolhouses be 
instructed to approve no plans for three story 
school buildings. The only exceptions permit- 


ted will be upon special vote of the entire 
board. 





To secure the lowest possible prices on text 
books the Chicago board of education has drawn 
up an ironclad agreement for publishers. This 
includes: 

1. A statement on the part of the publishers 
that these are the lowest prices at which the 
particular books in question have been offered 
for sale, or have been adopted for use, in any 
part of the United States. 

2. An agreement on the part of the com- 
panies in question that if said books should be 
offered at lower prices, or adopted at lower 
prices, in any part of the United States at any. 
time in the future during the life of the con- 
tracts, that the publishers agree to give the 
board of education the benefit of such lower 
prices, and that the board of education has 
the right to substitute any special edition or 
editions at prices at which they may be sold 
elsewhere. 

3. A clause providing a penalty for failure 
to carry out any and all of the provisions of the 
contracts. ; 

Two books adopted under this contract are 
Marshall’s Corporation Accounting and Good- 
year’s Bank Accounting. 

Dermott, Ark. The Chicot county school book 
board has adopted the following text books for 
the county: Southworth Stone arithmetics, 
Blaisdell’s physiologies, Frye’s geographies, Al- 
derman’s classics, Scott Southworth’s Lessons in 
English, Hunt’s spellers, Lee’s histories, Shinn’s 
Arkansas history, Blocher’s civics. 

Providence, R. I. Brook’s readers have been 
adopted to replace the Baldwin series. 

Worcester, Mass. “Elements of Continental 
Geography,” published by Rand, McNally & Co., 
adopted for the fourth and fifth grades. 

Rochester, N. Y. Adopted Smith’s arithme- 
tics. 

Gilbert & Harris’ Guide Books to English, 
I and IT, have been adopted by the board of ed- 
ucation of Detroit, Mich. The books received 
the unanimous endorsement of a committee of - 
seventeen principals and teachers appointed to 
select the best books. Silver, Burdett & .Co. 
are the publishers. 

Joliet, Ill. The school board has formally 
adopted Hodgson’s American history, Farr & 
MeMurry’s geographies, Essential Studies in 
English, Haaren’s writing books, Gulick’s hy- 
giene series. Books readopted: Montgomery’s 
American history, Arnold primer, Stepping 
Stones to Literature readers, and Walsh’s arith- 
metics. 

Rudolph Baumbach’s popular story of “Der 
Schwiegersohn” (the son-in-law) is the latest 
addition to Ginn’s German texts. The book 
gives a vivid picture of the life in the small 
towns of Germany and reproduces in charming 
style certain salient features of the social rela- 
tion of the middle classes. 

The present edition is especially intended for 
students in high schools and colleges who are 
already familiar with the rudiments of Ger- 
man grammar and are able to read easy prose. 

Carthage, Mo. Dunn’s civics adopted. 

Manchester, N. H. Thompson & Howe’s rhet- 
orice has been adopted to replace Scott & Dunn’s 
text. 

The cases of the state of Texas against the 
American Book Company of New Jersey and 
New York, charging infraction of the anti-trust 
law, has been dropped by agreement between 
the state and the companies. The state will re- 
ceive a penalty of $15,000 in place of the 
$3,700,000 asked for. 








“California is the busiest state in the Union,” 
recently said Mr. F. E. Cobler, who looks after 
the interests of the Macmillan Company in the 
southern portion of the land of Sunshine and 
Fruit. “And to prove it I will tell you a story 
that illustrates how deeply California business 
men are engrossed in their daily pursuits. This 
incident, as repeated, actually occurred in one 
of the popular cafes in Los Angeles. 

“A traveling salesman, representing a New 
York house, called upon one of the local whole- 
sale houses and made the acquaintance of Mr. 
H. and Mr. K., both of whom are members of 
the firm and successful business men. 

“Anticipating a good order, he invited them 
to take lunch with him. <A very enjoyable hour 
was spent and the conversation at the lunch 
table drifted from one subject to another, when 
finally the salesman asked if they cared for 
‘Omar Khayyam.’ There was a moment’s pause. 
Mr. H., not having any literary taste, knew 
nothing of ‘Omar Khayyam,’ but imagined their 
host had referred to some brand of wine, and 
not wanting to show his ignorance in this di- 
rection, said: ‘Oh, I generally prefer “Tipo 
Chianti.”’ The salesman was surprised; no 
doubt his face betrayed disgust. 

“Mr. K., noticing the peculiar tension, but 
being no better informed, thought some brand 
of imported cheese was being referred to, and 
replied: ‘I do not care for “Omar Khayyam” 
at all, but am very partial to “Roquefort.”’ 
The salesman was speechless; this was the last 
straw. 

“What would you have done had you been 
in his place, and expecting to get a good order. 
No doubt just as he did, saw wood. 

“This story is not told with any intention to 
ridicule the gentlemen mentioned, but merely 
goes to show how a great many Californians 
are so engrossed with their business affairs that 
they think it a waste of time to read anything 
except the newspaper, which is usually digested 
in a hurry at the breakfast table. 

“Later in the day Mr. H. and Mr. K. had a 
heated argument over the affair and each ac- 
cused the other of making a fool of him. So 
they decided to refer the matter to a third 
party, who informed them that ‘Omar Khay- 
yam’ was an old Persian poet. They all had a 
good laugh and decided to invite the salesman 
to lunch the next time he was in Los Angeles.” 


MANAGERS AT CHICAGO. 

The Superintendents’ convention in Chicago 
brought together a large number of publishers 
and their agents. Bruce’s Bulletin listed nearly 
three hundred men and women connected with 
publishing houses. Among the managers who 
were present were the following: 

Ainsworth & Company, F. F. Ainsworth, Chi- 
cago. 

Allyn & Bacon, R. A. Metealf, New York city. 

American Book Co., L. M. Dillman, Chicago; 
T. R. Ellis (assistant), Chicago; J. A. Greene, 
New York; Frank Fitzpatrick, Boston; F. R. 
Ellis, Cincinnati. 

D. Appleton & Co., Geo. S. Emory, New York 
city; E. W. Fielder (editor), New York; L. L. 
Jackson, New York; B. E. Richardson, Chicago. 

Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover, Edwin O. Gro- 
ver, Chicago; John P. Mentzer, Chicago. 

A. 8. Barnes & Co., C. D. Barnes, New York, 
Ossian Lang (editor), New York. 

O. P. Barnes & Co., O. P. Barnes, Chicago. 

Berry & Co.,-B. D. Berry, Chicago. 

Beattys & Co., Frank D. Beattys, New York. 

Birchard & Co., C. C. Birchard, Boston. 
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Milton Bradley Co., W. A. Tapley, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Congdon & Co., C. H. Congdon, Chicago. 

Eaton & Co., Ira T. Eaton, Chicago. : 

Educational Publishing Co., Jos. L. Smith, 
New York; E. S. Smith, Chicago. 

Ginn & Co., Geo. A. Plympton, New York; 
O. J. Laylander, Chicago; C. H. Thurber (edi- 
tor), Boston. 

D. C. Heath & Co., C. H. Ames (secretary), 
Boston; C. H. Douglas (editor), Boston; W. H. 
Ives, Chicago; W. E. Pulsifer New York; Dud- 
ley R. Cowles, Atlanta, Ga. 

Henry Holt & Co., H. G. Butler, Chicago. 

Houghton-Mifflin Co., Roland Hebden, New 
York; Franklin S. Hoyt (editor), Boston. 

Longmans, Green & Co., F. O. Perkins, Chi- 
cago. 

Little, Brown & Co., James R. McDonald, 
Boston. 

“Macmillan Co., Fred C. Tenney, New York; 
F. F. Hummel, Wm. C. Warfield, Atlanta. 

G. & C. Merriam Co., O. M. Baker and K. N. 
Washburn, Springfield, Mass. 

Chas. E. Merrill Co., Chas. E. Merrill, New 
York; J. D. Williams, Chicago. 

Newson & Co., W. S. Shearer, Chicago. 

Prang Educational Co., Henry D. Jacobs, 
Chicago; W. E. Cochrane, New York. 

Rand, MeNally & Co., C. F. Newkirk, Chi- 
eago; Willis Anderson, New York. 

Sanborn & Co., Benj. H. Sanborn, Boston; 
FE. M. Pace, New York; W. F. Young, Chicago. 

Simmons & Co., Parker P. Simmons, New 
York. 

Chas. Scribner’s Sons, Edward Lord, New 
York; H. C. Cheney, Chicago. 

Scott, Foresman & Co., E. H. Seott, Chicago. 

Silver, Burdett & Co., N. D. Cram, New 
York; Frank D. Farr, Chicago; Haviland Ste- 
venson (general agent), New York. 

Christopher Sower Co., Jas. L. Pennypacker, 
Philadelphia. 

Wheeler & Co., W. H. Wheeler, Chicago. 

World Book Co., Caspar W. Hodgson, Yon- 
kers, N. Y. 

Thompson, Brown & Co., Burges Johnson, 
New York. 


BOOK MEN AT NATCHITOCHES. 

The following bookmen and bookladies rep- 
resented their respective houses during the re- 
cent text book campaign in Louisiana: 

F. F. Ainsworth, Chicago, Ill., Ainsworth & 
Co.; J. F. Jones, Chicago, Ill., Allyn & Bacon; 
W. T. Pate, Jackson, Miss., W. T. H. Howe, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, American Book company; J. 
R. Sparks, Chicago, Ill., B. E. Richardson, Chi- 
cago, Ill., Appleton & Co.; B. D. Berry, Chi- 
eago, Ill., Berry & Co.; A. E. Shumate, San 
Francisco, Cal., Daub & Co.; Ira T. Eaton, Chi- 
cago, Ill, C. M. Merica, Chicago, Ill., Eaton & 
Co.; F. L. Manasse, Chicago, Ill., Educational 
Publishing Co.; L. B. Robeson, Atlanta, Ga., 
S. J. Cole, Birmingham, Ala., Ginn & Co.; F. 
F. Hansell, New Orleans, La., Hansell & Co.; 
Waddy Thompson, Atlanta, Ga., F. O. Spain, 
Atlanta, Ga., D. R. Cowles, Atlanta, Ga., Heath 
& Co.; H. M. Hebden, Boston, Mass., Houghton- 
Miffin Co.; G. S. Cline, Chicago, Ill, Inter- 
state Publishing Co.; O. L. Stearns, Salem, 
Va., A. J. Gray, Jr., Richmond, Va., J. K. 
Powers, Florence, Ala., Johnson Publishing Co. ; 
Grace King, Mrs. J. R. Ficklen, New Orleans, 
La., King & Ficklen; M. N. Parker, Chicago, 
Tll., Little, Brown & Co.; A. E. Booth, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Lippincott & Co.; J. P. B. Allan, 
Atlanta, Ga., W. C. Warfield, Atlanta, Ga., 
Maemillan Co.; E. H. MeMichael, Atlanta, 
Ga., T. FE. Smith, Oklahoma City, Okla., Mer- 
rill Co.; W. S. Shearer, Chicago, Ill., Newson 
& Co.; J. A. Lyon, Chicago, Ill., Powers & 
Lyon; W. M. Swingle, New York, N. Y., Prang 
Educational Co.; F. H. Perry Memphis, Tenn., 
FE. C. Buehring, C. F. Newkirk, Chicago, II1., 
Rand, McNally & Co.; R. K. Row, Chicago, 





E. G. COOLEY, 
Newly elected President of D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, 


lll., Row, Peterson & Co.; E. M. Pace, New 
York, N. Y., W. F. Young, FE. B. Blackburn, 
Chicago, Ill., Sanborn & Co.; E. S. Wilkinson, 
Chicago, Ill., Scott, Foresman & Co.; B. C. 
Sloan Atlanta, Ga., Hl. ©. Cheney, Chicago, 
Ill., Chas. Seribner’s Sons; L. H. Putney, Dal- 
las, Tex., N. D. Cram, New York, N. Y., Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Co.; J. L. Pennypacker, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., J. L. Kerr, Cambridge, Md., Chris- 
tepher Sower Co.; T. G. Lemmon, Dallas, Tex., 
FE. B. Smith, Athens, Ga. Southern Publishing 
Co.; W. H. Wheeler, W. C. Fidler, Chicago, 
Ill., Wheeler & Co.; Lizzie E. Wooster, Chicago, 
Tll., Wooster Publishing Co.; Casper W. Hodg- 
son, Yonkers, N. Y., World Book Co. 

The adoption will be made on St. Patrick’s 
day, March 17th. 


AMONG BOOKMEN. 

Mr. J. A. Hoppe of the Keystone Book Com- 
pany spent the month of January in Ohio mak- 
ing a thorough canvass of superintendents and 
book dealers. 


Mr. W. C. Short continues to represent the 
home office of the G. & C. Merriam Company. 


Mr. W. Duff Pierey spent the latter part of 
December and the first part of January in Ar- 
kansas looking after county adoptions for 
Charles E. Merrill Company. His regular field 
is southern Illinois. He resides at Mount 
Vernon. 


Allyn & Bacon are represented in western 
New York by Mr. Vrooman Ottley. He resides 
in Geneva. 

Milton Gantz, Washington agent for Ginn & 
Co. for several years, was lately transferred to 
Illinois to work on high schools and colleges. 

Mr. P. L. Pease continues to represent D. C. 
Heath & Co. in Wisconsin. 

One of the busiest bookmen in the south is 
Lucien V. LaTaste of the Prang Educational 
Company. He is a hustler from away back. 

Eastern Iowa is capably looked after for the 
American Book Company by Mr. Harry G. 
Wilson. 


Mr. Edward F. Weckel does special work for 
the American Book Company. He is at pres- 
ent giving demonstrations of class work with 
the “New Education readers.” 

Mr. A. B. Welles looks after three states for 
the Educational Publishing Company. He re- 
sides in Wells and covers the two Dakotas and 
Montana. 

Mr. R. E. Pond of Cleveland, O., is the new 
Chicago “office manager” of D. Appleton & Co. 
The educational manager is Mr. B. E. Rich- 
ardson. 


(Concluded on Page 20) 
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MEDICAL INSPECTION. 


In no city where medical inspection of schools has been adopted 
has it ever been abandoned, and the experience of all is uniform 
in that all show a great reduction in the number of contagious 
diseases and a consequent decrease in the death rate. 

With these uncontrovertible facts before us, it seems criminal 
to longer neglect this important matter. 


In a city where compulsory attendance upon the schools is en- 
forced that city owes the child proper sanitary surroundings, 
prevention of contagion, as far as possible, and such other mea- 
sures as will enable education to be carried out without menace 
or injury to health. These conditions cannot be supplied without 
competent and intelligent medical inspection. This system can 
be inaugurated and continued by the addition of a small expense, 
and the benefit to be derived in the prevention of diseases and 
the saving of lives is incalculable in dollars and cents. 


Chicago has a system of school inspection by which the city is 
divided into eleven districts, each being in charge of a medical 
inspector; such districts are each subdivided into nine districts, 
with an inspector for each of these, thus giving the city 110 in- 
spectors. 

The duties of the medical inspector of schools do not begin and 
end in efforts to diminish the number of cases of contagious dis- 
eases and preventing the schools from becoming centers of dis- 
semination for these diseases by rigid supervisions of excluded 
eases and examinations before allowing such cases to return to 
school, but with the intelligent co-operation of the teachers and 
parents, without which no system can be adequate, much can be 
accomplished in improving general sanitary conditions. Proper 
ventilation, heating and lighting, effective and thorough cleansing 
of buildings, prevention of overcrowding, proper seating, attention 
to toilet rooms and outhouses, the exclusion of pupils having com- 
municable skin diseases, such as impetigo itch, ringworm, ete., 
children with lice, and other vermin—all these naturally come 
within the purview of the competent medical inspector. 


Other important functions of the medical inspectors are to de- 
termine the physical condition of the pupils, because it is futile 
and harmful to attempt to educate a child who is not in physical 
condition to be educated; to give prompt attention to defects of 
vision, since no defect of vision should be considered trivial; ex- 
amine all cases of defective hearing, because a large per cent. of 
such eases are curable if treated early and properly; correct mouth 
breathing by having large tonsils, adenoids and other forms of 
nasal obstruction removed; advise proper treatment for neglected, 
decaying teeth, ete., ete. 

All the above conditions are found in great numbers in our 
schools and their prevention and correction will in many instances 
remove a handicap to the pupils which otherwise would remain 


a distinct detriment to them and retard their future physical and 
mental development. 


Competent and continuous medical inspection of our schools 
will eventually cause the abandonment of the glaringly false 
assumption that all children are possessed of a uniform mental 
and physical equality. At present all are received and treated 
exactly the same, no matter what their mental or physical endow- 
ments may be. The sound, the sick, the dull, the bright, the 
strong, the weak, all are required to pursue the same studies, ob- 
serve the same hours, subjected to the same discipline with no 
one to note the defects of mind or body, or to suggest measures 
for their relief through medical or surgical assistance or a re- 


arrangement and equalization of their studies or their hours of 
attendance. 


The whole subject finally narrows itself to the question, Can 
we afford not to take steps to safeguard in schools the welfare 
of the children, to promote the efficiency of our schools, to protect 
the community and the health and lives of its children?—Dr. 
T. H. Baker, Health Officer, Louisville, Ky. 


SCHOOL CONDITIONS IN CONNECTICUT. 


The commission appointed by the last general assembly of 
Connecticut to investigate the school system of that state, last 
month submitted its finding. The system of local management 
is declared to be a grave injustice to the children of the state. 
School buildings in many smaller towns are old, unclean, offering 
no proper shelter, poorly heated, unventilated, offensive to the 
Senses and sensibilities of the child and adult alike. Many of 


these <chools are poorly equipped and in many cases children are 
Without textbooks. 


lhe report says further that many of the teachers in the schools 
are unfit for their positions, without experience or knowledge of 
(Concluded on Page 20) 





Vacuum Cleaning for Schools 


“Tn view of the fact that eighteen million human 
beings, or more than one-fifth of the entire popu- 
lation, are constantly using our school buildings, 
and in view of the further fact that the lives and 
health of these individuals are of more importance 
than any educational phase of the subject, the peo- 
ple have a right—in fact, it is their duty—to insist 
that the school buildings of the future shall be ab- 
solutely safe, absolutely healthful and supplied 
with every convenience which will facilitate the 


acquirement by each pupil of the most complete 
educational equipment.” 


In the February number of this journal we explained something of the 
nature and advantages of the vacuum cleaning system for schools. In this 
and following numbers we will endeavor to make clear what are the elements 


involved in a complete vacuum cleaning system, and to explain each element 
in its turn. 


Mechanical cleaning by the vacuum method involves the following separate 
and distinct elements, viz— 


1. The Vacuum Producer. 2. The Dust Separators. 


3. The Vacuum Piping. 4. The Cleaning Too!s. 
5. The Automatic System-Control. 


THE VACUUM PRODUCER 


Taking up the elements in the order enumerated above, we will here de- 
scribe No. 1—The Vacuum Producer. 


This element in the System is located in the basement of the building to 
be cleaned, and consists of a mechanism designed specially to produce a strong, 
continuous suction force. As there are two kinds of motive power available— 
viz: Steam and Electricity—so there are two kinds of Vacuum Producers, 
one adapted to high-pressure steam (50 lbs. or over) direct from the boiler, 
the other using electric power current. 


For vacuum cleaning purposes, the object sought is to translate the motive 


power, in the simplest and most direct manner possible, into vacuum—or con- 
tinuous suction force. 


The intermittent or pulsating suction, such as would be caused by certain 
reciprocating piston pumps, is out of the question for sweeping purposes, as 
can be readily understood. The suction must be constant and of equal force 
at every point passed over by the cleaning tool. 


The chief purpose of the vacuum producer is to draw towards itself a 
constant stream of dust, gritty dirt and sand; and even with the utmost pre- 
caution there is always a possibility that a little of this grit may now and 
again slip past the best of separators and get into the mechanism of the 
vacuum producer. 


It is, therefore, of vital importance that this element in a cleaning system 
(whether vacuum pump or steam aspirator) be so constructed as to dispose 
of any machine-cutting particles that may thus slip over into its mechanism— 
to prevent cutting, gumming and other expensive troubles. 


Again, in selecting a cleaning system, it is important that we should find 
one that will put under the control of the operator (the janitor) as muck 
power as he can efficiently apply. The operator being a necessary expense—a 
permanent investment—we should see to it that he earns as large dividends 
in work performed as possible. With a broom in his hands, he is a poor 
investment. If, instead of a broom, we put a three-horsepower suction force 
in his hands, he is at once capable of covering eight or ten times the area 
he could cover with a broom or brush (at the same time doing away with 
the tedious process of dusting), and our investment in his services is corre- 
spondingly improved in value. 

The Vacuum Producer, then, as a time and money saver, must wear well— 


must last at least until the savings through its use have covered the initial 
cost of the system. 


To insure lasting qualities, the wearing parts must be concentrated—must 
be reduced to the smallest possible number of frictional points. 


Another important feature on the side of economy is that relating to its 
operation. Does it rgquire a skilled operator or attendant? 


The American Air Cleaning Company builds, under its own patents, both 
steam operated and electrically operated vacuum producers, each of which is 


the simplest. and at the same time the most efficient vacuum producer in its 
class ever constructed. 


Our steam-jet Aspirator System has no moving parts—absolutely no 
machinery whatever. It requires practically no attendance. 


In our motor-driven, continuous-suction Rotary Vacuum Pump, the wear- 
ing surface is practically all concentrated upon the wearing shoe. Under 
normal conditions this should last for years. The shoe is self-adjusting, so 
that whatever little wear there is, it in no way lessens the efficiency of the 
vacuum producer. When a shoe is worn out it can be replaced at nominal 
cost, as easily as one can replace an electric light bulb—merely take out the 
old and drop a new one in its place. What few parts there are in this 
little giant are run in an oil bath—automatically fed. 

The suction force in each type is absolutely continuous and steady. 


The velocity and volume of the in-rushing air are adjusted scientifically 
on the basis of 3 horsepower per sweeper-opening. 
The vacuum is at all times under perfect control by means of our pat- 


ented automatic control valve, and power consumption is therefore very closely 
proportioned to the amount of work performed. 


Both these types are made in standard units of one-, two-, three-, four-, 


five- and six-sweeper capacity each. Installations requiring power for more 


than six sweepers are made up by combining the units in parallel for any 
size desired. 


They are built to last a lifetime. 
No skilled attendants are required. 


We design and build, under our own patents, our own vacuum producers, 


our own separators, our own “Smooth Bore” pipe fittings and our own 
cleaning tools. 


We were pioneers in this business, and we lead the world in the manu- 
facture of mechanical cleaning apparatus. Our products are the accepted 
standards in quality and efficiency the world over. 


If your building is equipped with high-pressure steam (50 pounds or up) 
send for Steam Aspirator literature. If electric power current is available, in- 
stead, send for “The Dustless Way.”’ Correspondence is invited. (Ask for our 
new book, “Vacuum Cleaning Systems for Schools.’’) 


AMERICAN AIR CLEANING COMPANY 


F. J. MATCHETTE, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
601 Enterprise Building MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL VALUE OF MANUAL 
TRAINING. 
(Concluded from Page 3) 

san. The trades must not be filled by men 
who, though they have failed in other pursuits, 
feel amply able to do the artisan’s work. How- 
ever, only one of every eight school children 
remains in school after the fifteenth year. The 
other seven, at an age when skill in any seri- 
ous pursuit can hardly be expected, go out to 
conquer the world as best they may. If man- 
ual training has been given systematically dur- 
ing these early school years, more of the chil- 
dren will give their lives to intelligent crafts- 
manship, and fewer to the unintelligent wield- 
ing of shovel or hoe, or soulless machine. The 
love for life pursuits is often awakened in 
childhood; and “as the twig is bent, so the tree 
is inclined.” All the arguments here advanced 
may be used in behalf of teaching manual 
training in the grade schools; but a sufficient 
justification is the direction of the ambition 
toward industrial work, if the elements of man- 
ual training are taught early. 


While the scheme of industrial education is 
not my theme, I cannot forbear saying that 
for the seven-eighths who leave schools at the 
age of 15 years, industrial educational pro- 
vision should be made, whether by trade 
schools, manual training schools, continuation 
schools or any of the other known education 
devices. 

Appreciation of Craftsman. 

It would be possible to recite numerous oth- 
er reasons for the direct industrial value of 
manual training, but enough has probably been 
said. There is, however, an indirect explana- 
tion of the industrial value of manual train- 
ing which must be mentioned. The subject 
of manual training, particularly in the grades, 
is taught not only to prospective artisans, but 
to all the children, for the subject has a dis- 
tinct educational value. In time we shall then 
have a nation, all the individuals of which 
have been brought into personal and immedi- 
ate contact with the work of the artisan, as 
represented by manual training. The banker 
and the physcian, the statesman and the engi- 
neer, have all used the hammer and the saw 
and the chisel, and have attempted to make 
from the wood, or iron, things of beauty and 
use... The first result will undoubtedly be a 
keener appreciation of the possibilities and dif- 
ficulties of the craftsman. The worker and his 
work will both be valued higher. Purchases 
of the artisan’s work will be made with greater 
discrimination, and a more correct estimate will 
be placed upon an article in consideration of 
the skill of the workmanship employed. 

All this will naturally react favorably upon 
the industries. 


Finally, the greater appreciation among the 
people of the craftsman’s work will assist in 
settling the present struggle between the hand 
and the machine. It cannot well be denied 
that the nation is unduly under the dominance 
of the machine. The machine-god reigns su- 
preme. He permits no opposition. If any old 
or new thing is to be made, a machine to make 
it must be invented. It matters not if the de- 
signs, patterns or models, without which the 
machine is helpless, were made by skilled and 
intelligent workmen, the machine claims the 
whole credit, and in its soulless, crunching 
manner, sends but expressionless copies of the 
products of the intelligent brain. The devel- 
opment of the machine has done much to dis- 
eredit haridwork of all kinds. True, the ma- 
chine has its uses; to it, civilization is indebted 
for much progress; but a machine-made world 
is not for living men. The proper duty of the 
machine is to lighten man’s labor, not to take 
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Is Hongkong a city?...... ee 
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labor from him. The most perfect imitation 
produced by the machine lacks warmth and 
life; the hand of man, guided by the trained 
mind, alone gives life and soul to the inani- 
mate thing. So, then, from this point of view, 
indirect as it is, manual training possesses high 
industrial value. 


Finally, to many the best evidence of the in- 
dustrial value of manual training is the fact 
that the countries which possess real indus- 
trial supremacy are those in which the school 
system has taken hold of the preparation of 
craftsmen. Germany stands as the best exam- 
ple of the effect of industrial education, for all 
grades, in developing the industrial efficiency 
of the country. If any doubt the industrial 
value of manual training, let him learn the 
educational and industrial history of Germany. 

A Brief Summary. 

To summarize: The industrial development 
of the country requires that manual training 
be taught in the schools, elementary and ad- 
vanced, because, 

First, there are in this country no organized 
systems like the apprentice system, for inviting 
and training craftsmen; 

Second, the people are asking the schools to 
assume more and more of the burden of teach- 
ing the young for their life’s pursuits; 

Third, there is a growing identification of 
the home, the school, the shop, in which the 
school is assuming many of the functions of 
the shop and the home; 

Fourth, the scientific basis given to the crafts 
by modern science requires the modern crafts- 
man to be taught the why as well as the how 
of industrial operations; this can be done only 
in schools; 

Fifth, the modern artisan must have a fair 
all-around education, which can only be ac- 
quired in schools; 

Sixth, most children leave school before their 
fifteenth year, and should then have received 
some industrial direction; 


_ Seventh, it will produce people who, because 
of their early contact with tools and raw ma- 
terials, will have a keener appreciation of the 
value of the craftsman’s work; 

Eighth, it will ultimately teach the relative 
places of the hand and the machine, and thus 


perpetuate the nation’s joy in beautiful things, 
and 
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ACCEPT NO CHEAP IMITATIONS. 


Ninth and finally, the greatest industrial 
countries of the world are those who have fos- 
tered manual training in the public school sys- 
tem. 


In conclusion, let me add that, in my opin- 


ion, manual training has come into our school 


to remain there. Educational systems, driven 
by the new knowledge, w:il become more and 
more broadly industrial in their nature. The 
educational changes of today aim, after all, to 
produce men possessing the highest efficiency 
in their chosen work. The day is not far dis- 
tant when, by the guiding hand of science, the 
artisan will be led to an intellectual dignity by 
the side of his brethren in any other pursuits. 


The educational museum of Teachers’ College 
at Columbia University has opened an exhibit 
of material collected in.various parts of the 
world by Prof. David Eugene Smith (author 
of the Smith arithmetics) to show the historical 
development of mathematics. The growth of 
number systems is illustrated by several Baby- 
lonian cylinders, by magic squares on stone and 
in Chinese silk, and by Greek, Persian, Egyp- 
tian, Roman, Arabic, Chinese, Japanese and 
Hindu mathematical materials. 


Is Your School Well Equipped? 

Have you a source to answer such questions 

as: 

What are Consols? 

How is Chauffeur pronounced ? 
What is a Skew? 

What is Salvage? 

What is a Telepheme? 

No school can do the most effective work un- 
less supplied with Webster’s International Dic- 
tionary. This reference library in a single vol- 
ume answers with final authority all kinds of 
questions in language, the trades, arts and sci- 
ences, geography, biography, fiction, foreign 
words, ete. President Eliot of Harvard Uni- 
versity says: “The International is a wonder- 
fully compact storehouse of accurate informa- 
tion.” 

You will notice elsewhere in these columns 
that the publishers, G. & C. Merriam Company 
of Springfield, Mass., offer to send specimen 
pages, etc. Mention this paper in your request 
and they will include a useful set of colored 
maps, pocket size. Do not longer delay owning 
an up to date dictionary. 

Get the best, which means the International. 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Plymouth, N. H. | 


The Buckwalter Readers are well adapted to the 
needs of the elementary schools. They are carefully 
graded,and contain valuable material for supplementa- 
ry reading in literature, history and nature study. 
In fact, their appeal to the interests of the child is so 
strong that we are using them successfully in the 
model schools at Plymouth. I can recommend them 


unqualifiedly. 


More than fifty cities and towns in Massachusetts and | 
New Hampshire have adopted them. | 


Also on New York City and Philadelphia list. 


PARKER P. SIMMONS, Publisher | 
3 East 14th Street, New York 
CORRESPONDENCE REQUESTED 


NEW BOOKS. 
(Concluded from Page 14.) 
Peeps at Many Lands. 

The World. By Ascott R. Hope. 183 pages, 
37 full page illustrations. Price, $1.50, net. 
The Maemillan Company, New York, Chicago. 

This is positively the best illustrated book on 
world travel which has come to our attention 
in recent years. Not that the book is exten- 
sively or extremely illuminated. Each chapter 
is correctly offset by one or two very good illus- 
trations, which give the book a cast and set- 
ting rarely to be equaled. 

The text is equally good. Primarily intended 
for children, more mature minds find themselves 
unconsciously slipping away into nooks and by- 
ways of foreign worlds with an almost childish 
appreciation and interest. It is a good book, 
which ought to be conspicuously placed in every 
public and private library of the land. 

Peace, Power, and Plenty. 

By Orison Swett Marden. 335 pages, 12mo. 
Price, $1.00, net. Postage, 10 cents. Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 

This is the latest inspirational book of the 
editor of Success magazine. Mr. Marden argues 
for right thinking and upright living as the 
power which will bring peace, power and plenty 
into the life of every man. The tone of the 
book is optimistic, cheerful and helpful through- 
out. 

State Control of Courses of Study. 

By Supt. F. J. Brownscombe, Montpelier, Vt. 
Cloth, 12mo., 140 pages. Price, $1.00. Silver, 
Burdett & Co., New York, Boston, Chicago. 

This book is world wide in its scope and 
presents to the busy schoolman a clear, concise 
statement of the extent of state control over 
courses of study in all the civilized countries. 


J. E. K Lock. 
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The discussion of the systems prevalent in each 
country is necessarily brief, but it is compre- 
hensive and without criticisms. 

Among the topics treated are: 

The relations of the state to the subjects of 
instruction. 

The grading of the various school systems of 
the world. 

- The position of the schoolmaster in different 
countries—his freedom or limitations. 

Educational systems as prescribed by home 
governments for dependencies. 

The relation of kindergarten, elementary, sec- 
ondary, normal and higher schools to each other 
and to the state. 

The amount of religious instruction permitted 
or required. 

Recent legislation regarding education in the 
United States. 

The book gives a bird’s-eye view of educa- 
tional systems of today. It will be found genu- 
inely interesting for reading and study and in- 
valuable for ready reference. It is specially 
useful for students of education in colleges and 
normal schools. 

High School Course in Latin Composition. 

By Charles McCoy Baker and Alexander 
James Inglis. Cloth, 464 pages. Price, $1.00, 
net. The Macmillan Company, New York. 

There are dozens of Latin compositions on 
the market. Some are good, some bad, some 
indifferent. It is safe to give this work a place 
well up in the first class. It is eminently prac- 
tical. In the lessons syntax is treated syste- 
matically by topics; and for content and vocab- 
ulary the exercises based on Caesar’s Commen- 
taries and on the Orations of Cicero. The first 
portion of the book consists of a summary of 
the elements of syntax, explaining those prin- 
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te 
What the Principal of the State Normal 


School of New Hampshire says about 
the “Buckwalter Readers.” 


Are you getting the results in your short- 
hand department that you anticipated ? 
The question is asked in view of the in- 
creasing number of applications received 
for our Free Mail Course from teachers of 
Light-line and other “easy” systems. 


Perhaps it will pay you to investigate. 


| Send for ‘‘Why the Isaac Pitman Shorthand is the Best,’’ 
and ‘‘The Educational Value of Shorthand.’’ 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


31 UNION SQUARE 


NEW YORK 


‘*Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand,’’ $1.50. 
Publishers of- ‘‘ Practical Course in Touch Typewriting,’’ 75c. 
‘*Style Book of Business English,’’ 75c. 





ciples essential for writing Latin. In parts 
f{ and II each lesson consists of a definite as- 
signment of principles of syntax, a definite spe- 
cial vocabulary, a series of twenty-four sen- 
tences for written translation and an exercise 
for oral translation. Part III is designed for 
the last year of school and consists of a series 
of forty lessons, of which fifteen are entirely 
devoted to the practice of writing connected 
Latin. There is a good English-Latin vocab- 
ulary. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews. 

By Edgar J. Goodspeed. 132 pages. Price, 
50 cents, net. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, Chicago. 

This Goodspeed “Epistle to the Hebrews,” 
under the general editorship of Shailer Math- 
ews of the Chicago University, contains in the 
introduction a discussion on the text, the can- 
onicity, authorship, the persons addressed, the 
occasion and purpose, the date and place of 
composition, and also 1 bibliography. The 
text and commentary ccntains ninety-three 
pages. There is an index. It is the first vol- 
ume of a series entitled “The Bible for Home 
and School,” and it represents fairly the gen- 
eral character of the eutire series. 


Indiana school men appear to be waking up 
to the evil effects of the uniform book system. 
A bill to abolish uniform text books and to sub- 
stitute local and county book boards, the latter 
to be educational, has been introduced into the 
Indiana legislature. It is meeting with strong 
support from the educational interests of the 
state. 

Miss Nellie Rardin and Miss Alice Paddock 
are two new lady representatives of the Amer- 
ican Book Company. They do special work for 
the Cincinnati office. 
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RECENT 
TEXT-BOOKS 


Complete, 25c. net. 


Supt. of Schools, Dubuque, Ia. 











By AUGUSTA STEVENSON 
A Reader for the Fourth Grade. 


sources. Illustrated by E. Boyd Smith. 


his oral reading and even in his speech. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 





School Conditions in Connecticut. 
(Concluded from Page 17) 
teaching, and without ambition or ability to 
improve. Wages paid to a large proportion of 
the teachers are distressingly small. 

The commission notes with pleasure the ex- 
cellent condition of the schools in the cities 
and boroughs, and in those towns in which still 
persists effectively something of the New Eng- 
land spirit of earlier days. 

The recommendations made are: 

1. That after a certain date the district 
system be abolished, that school committees be 
elected and the towns so grouped as to consti- 
tute territories for convenience in supervision. 

2. That territorial supervisors be appointed. 

3. That a supervisor shall prescribe exam- 
inations suited to pupils of the eighth or higher 
grades. 

4. That after a certain date no teacher not 
approved by the state board of education shall 
be appointed to teach in the state. 

5. That the provisions of the average at- 
tendance grant be extended so that in no town 
shall there be less than $25 expended annually 
for each pupil in attendance. 

6. That after a certain date shall no school 
be maintained in which the average attendance 
shall fall below twelve pupils, and pupils be- 
longing to such schools must be carried to some 
central school. 

7. That the means of transportation be ap- 
proved by the territorial superintendent. 

8. That school buildings be maintained in 
a manner approved by the territorial supervisor. 

Additional recommendations are made in de- 


tail relating to technical changes in the courses 


of study and methods of instruction in vogue 
in the country towns. Among the number is 
a request that hereafter no teacher shall be 
employed who is blood relative of a member of 
the school committee. 


Believe in the Boys. 

There is nothing which quite takes the place 
in a boy’s life of the consciousness that some- 
body—his teacher, brother, sister, father, mother 
or friend—believes in him. One of the most 
discouraging things to a youth who is, appar- 
ently, dull, yet is conscious of real power and 


PRACTICAL 


THE BAILEY-MANLY SPELLING BOOK 


Part One (grades 2-4) 16c. net. Part Two (grades 5-8) 20c. net. 


“It is not padded with words which the average man finds only in the dictionary 
and the spelling book. The suggestions to teachers are excellent.””"— F. T. Oldt, 


CHILDRENS’ CLASSICS IN DRAMATIC FORM 
40c. net. 


Dramatized versions of favorite tales from Andersen, Grimm, A“sop and other 


The dramatic appeal of the stories in this book will cause the child to lose him- 
self in the character he is impersonating, and read with a naturalness and ex- 
pressiveness unknown to him before; and this improvement will be evident in all 
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ability to succeed, is to be depreciated by those 
around him, to feel that his parents and teach- 
ers do not understand him, that they look upon 
him as a probable failure. When into the life 
of such a boy there comes the loving assurance 
that somebody has discovered him, has seen in 
him possibilities undreamed of by others, that 
moment there is born within him a new hope, a 
light that will never cease to be an inspiration 
and encouragement. If you believe in a boy, 
if you see any real ability in him (and every 
human being is born with the ability to do 
some one thing well), tell him so; tell him that 
you believe he has the making of a man in him. 
Such assurance has often proven of greater ad- 
vantage to a youth than cash capital. There 
is inspiration in “He believes in me.”—Success. 

“Culture consists less in wide knowledge than 
in wider sympathy; not so much in stores of 
facts as in ability to transmute facts into 
knowledge; not only in well-grounded convic- 
tion, but in toleration not alone in absorption 
of wisdom, but as well in its radiation; in 
patriotism that is without provincialism in 
the development of character.”—William F. 
Ganong. 

Art Education. 

Henry Turner Bailey: 

“The character of society depends upon the 
character of the individuals composing it, as 
the character of the shore depends upon the 
kind of material making it up. 

“The future of the country depends upon the 
character of the men and women we are edu- 
cating today, and since 80 per cent. of the chil- 
dren of school age are now in school the re- 
sponsibility rests upon us. The success attained 
between 20 and 60 depends largely upon the 
degree of self-mastery attained during school 
life. 

“Education is not a process of cramming but 
of developing. It should be the teacher’s duty 
to assist the pupil in becoming master of him- 
self. There must first be right thinking. The 
little question “why?’ should be the one most 
frequently asked. ‘As a man thinketh in his 
heart, so is he.’ There must be training in the 
art of speaking that one may in a public way 
make the results of his thought known. 





“Thought, too, must be accompanied by ac- 
tion. One of the defects in our present school 
system is the lack of definite action. The 
purely theoretical must give way to the more 
practical problems of everyday life, and that 
teacher is criminally negligent who does any 
part of the work the scholars can do for them- 
selves. Only four per cent. of our people are 
engaged in professional service, so the emphasis 
in school work should be placed in training the 
other 96 per cent. for the work they are about 
to take up. 

“Self-mastery is attained when thought and 
speech and action are bound by a circle of love. 

“?*Twas love of painting that produced Ra- 
phael, ’twas love of sculpture that produced 
Michael Angelo, love of architecture that pro- 
duced Christopher Wren, love of righteousness 
that produced Savaranola, love of freedom that 
produced Lincoln. 

“Tt is love of study that produces the scholar, 
love of music that produces the musician, love 
of country that produces the patriot, and love 
of God that produces the man. 

“If we should teach our boys and girls self- 
mastery, we must help them to think clearly, 
to speak truly, to act wisely and to love su- 
premely.” 

AMONG BOOKMEN. 
(Concluded from Page 16.) 

Mr. T. J. Bissell and Mr. U. S. Girch are 
new men connected with the New York office 
of the Macmillan Company. 

Mr. E. D. Burbank, formerly with the Chi- 
cago office of Ginn & Co., has taken charge of 
southern California and Arizona for the same 
firm. 

Mr. D. J. Sullivan of the San Francisco of- 
fice of the American Book Company spent 
some time recently in southern California. 


Mr. F. E. Cobler is in charge of southern 


California and of the whole state of Arizona 
for the Macmillan Company. He makes his 
headquarters at 252 South Spring street, Los 
Angeles. 

The Philadelphia office of Silver, Burdett & 
Co. is conducted by Mr. George M. Cake, as- 
sistant treasurer of the firm, and Mr. Charles 
W. Turner, manager. 








SUMMER COURSES 
FOR TEACHERS 


The University of Chicago 


Offers at THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION for 
instruction and training of teachers. the following: 
Courses for elementary teachers; kindergar- 

ten teachers; teachers of home economics. 
Courses for superintendents, principals, 
teachers in high, elementary. and second- 
ary schools, teachers of special subjects in 
secondary schools. 
Courses in Arte and Technology. 


value, 
Students have access to libraries, Is boratories, 


fa Sdiptomas and aegrecs “| We Bratton Printing Go. 


Cleveland, O. 


and Engraving for every 
chool requirement. 


First Term, June 21 to July 28. 
Second Term, July 29 to Sept. 3. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY 


ARITHMETIC PROBLEMS 


Grammar and Language Leaflets 


Cost but 314 cents each 
They assist the instructor in good teaching 
of Arithmetic and Grammar. 
They take the scholar from fixed rules and 
make him rely upon himself. 
A complete set will be sent to any Board or 
Superintendent wishing to know their real 
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San Francisco, Cal. 


PROPOSALS FOR SUPPLYING 
SCHOOL FURNITURE. 
The Board of Education of Wheeling, West 


blackboards. 
About 350 seats and desks with rears, 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4,5 and 6, one-third adjustable. 
About 6 Recitation Benches with tablet 


About 12 Teachers’ Desks and Chairs. 

About 1500 square feet Best Black Slate 
Blackboard. 

Bids may be made on any or all items and 


The Whitaker & Ray Go. | sir oic. Sena sampies, treiene prepaid, to 


Send samples, freight prepaid, to 
the Clerk of the Board. 
FRANK STANTON, 
1118 Schmulbach Bldg., WHEELING, W. VA. 
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LAIRD & LEE’S STANDARD 
Series of Graded Dictionaries 


For Libraries, Homes, Offices, Universities, Colleges, High Schools, Common 
Schools, including Elementary, Intermediate and all Grammar Grades 


eemgemmpn FOR SCHOOLS, High School and 
at, HOMES, OFFICES Collegiate Edition 


Students’ Common 
School Edition 
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What to do and 
How to do it— 
plainly told in 


WHAT AND HOW 


By Anna W. Henderson and H. O. Palen 





A new book that solves the ‘‘ Busy Work’’ problem for the 
primary teacher, setting forth a carefully graded course of Hand- 
work with each day’s work based on a previous lesson—a course 



























120 Boylston St.,Boston. THOMPSON-BROWN CO. 3 E. 14th St., N.Y. City 


intermediate in which there is development and growth. It contains definite and 
a School Edition practicable courses of elementary hand-work in Stick-laying, Paper- 
Elementary folding, Free-hand Cutting, Clay-modeling, Weaving, Form and 
School Edition Color, and Cardboard Construction. Handsomely bound and illus- 
840 Pages oy pages Webster’s Modern trated with a large number of colored plates. Price, $2.00. 
750 pages 460pages 384 pages Handy Edition ied aie 
(+ Addenda of about 400 recent words pertaining to late discoveries in the arts and Send for special descriptive circular of this unusual book. 
dis sciences (Library and High Schoo! Editions only), making these editions 840 pages each. 2 
sa sh Great Honor. Medals and Diplomas awarded the series including the Jamestown Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass. 
- Laird & Lee, 263-265 Wabash Ave., Chicago, il. Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
1e . € 
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rom Mr. E. A. Winchell of Charles E. Merrill TWENTY YEARS IN BUSINESS. At the mid-year graduation in a Chicago 
any Company has changed his residence from Peckham, Little & Company received many grammar school all the girls wore simple white 
esate: DeRuyter to Fayetteville, N. Y. His territory congratulations last month upon their twentieth dresses of their own handiwork. The material 
one remains unchanged. anniversary as manufacturers and dealers in cost $1.39 for each girl and the dresses were 
sake Mr. J. S. Hudson covers Mississippi and the school supplies and commercial stationery. made up in the school’s regular sewing class. 
thee surrounding states for the B. F. Johnson Pub- Like most successful men, Henry T. Little The first presentation of manual training as 
out lishing Company. and George E. Peckham started their business a subject of instruction was made at the Cen- 
Mr. F. E. Pierpont and Mr. T. F. Lyman’ with a very small amount of capital, but a tennial Exposition at Philadelphia in 1876. The 
and look after Illinois for Charles Scribner’s Sons. large store of energy and enthusiasm. By close Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
wee. Mr. B. C. Sloan is the southern representa- application and personal attention to the needs Washington University at St. Louis were the 
Ra- tive of Charles Scribner’s Sons. He resides in of their patrons the firm has grown until it first to try to apply the suggestion. It is be- 
ced Atlanta. now ships goods to every state in the Union. lieved that the first attempt at manual training 
>r0- Mr. Fred D. Merritt is the new agent for in the elementary schools was made ‘in the base- 
1es8 Charles Scripner’s Sons in Towa. ment of the old Cook County Normal School 
hat Delos H. Smalley has written-an illustrated in 1888, under the direction of the late Colonel 
poem on “Arizona” which is printed in pam- Francis Parker. The subject was discussed at 
lar, phlet form. Mr. Smalley made the drawings the meeting of the Illinois School Masters’ 
love himself. It forms a fine description of the Club in 1888. 
love seenie charm of the territory of Arizona. According to the latest report of Dr. Elmer 
Lucien V. La Taste is back in the’ book busi- Ellsworth Brown, United States commissioner 
elf- ness. For some years he tried to become a mil- of education, the average monthly wages of 
rly, lionaire in other lines, but he found that his men teachers in the public schools has increased 
su- honest heart did not permit him to “do” people. from $46.53 in 1900 to $56.10 in 1907, and the 
IIe preferred a vocation that had some senti- average monthly wages of women teachers has 
ment as well as a living in it. He now covers inereased from $38.93 to $43.67. 
six states in the southwest for the Prang Edu- General drinking cups have been banned 
are cational Company, with headquarters at Dallas, MR. G. E. PECKHAM MR. H. T. LITTLE from the public schools at Medford, Mass. Each 
fice Texas. Members of the Firm of Peckham, Little & Co., New York. pupil will be obliged to bring his own drinking 
Mr. Samuel E. Caldwell looks after the in- Qs e s oa glass or cup and keep the same clean. 
"hi. terests of Rand, McNally & Company in the _ ded a he a a in oe na neu _ Boston, Mass. The state board of education 
+ ail state of New Jersey. He resides in Newark. eo ba : ad oe wd paca wd Fon in its report to the legislature gives the average 
ame Mr. Paul Mason says that he is still preach- built ny ee ee See” Oe cost per pupil for the —— of the schools 
ing the merits of “Rand-MeNally” books to the The alii of the company have been for as - oe —— 
of- schoolmasters of Michigan, — a . ae Newark, N. J. A committee of the boarc 
a : : some years at 57 East Eleventh Street, where jy, passed resolutions not to grant extra pay 
vent The public school interests of the Sadler- they cooupy an entize foor.. They are agente ace peed: io aoe, 
Rowe Company in the Middle West are looked Son 7 ; Se E  cemieeliilna i to principals for attendance upon school lec 
or the best manufacturers of everything s The committes held that the super 
ern after by George W. Hootman, of Eureka, Ill. jaded j 1 al 7 ts ‘tures. c ; per 
; : q eded in and about a schoolhouse, and the a € lectures to children of the schools is 
ona Mr. H. D. Harris represents the firm in the sete to tha cemmletent in the cont vision of lectures oo 
hie sak ‘ ao hs ae are which — properly a duty of the principals, and as such 
Los Mr. W. M. Ruthrauff, formerly superintend- bas ceetal ts the teode os Ge “geograph” should carry no Eee 
ent of schools at Tucson, Ariz., has become and “rapid blackboard liner,” advertised on an- A Rural School. 
tt & the accredited representative of Silver, Burdett other page of the Journal. (Concluded from Page 19) 
0 hae a SCHOOL BOARD NOTES. are of cement, and the ridge board is galvan- 
- Miss \ iolet V. Collins, recently in the School Seranton, Pa. The school board has passed a _ ized iron. 
of Education, Chicago University, has become  yuje calculated to eliminate objectionable secret The classroom and cloakroom are finished in 
—— a special worker in the department of music  .ociceties from the high school. After the close hard plaster, tinted, birch woodwork and doors, 
, for Silver, Burdett & Co. Miss Collins covers of the present school year no student will be and hardyvood floors. ; 
West the territory controlled by the Chicago office. permitted to join any such organization, and With the basement and water supply the 
lying Mr. J. E. Dorland, of the American Book present members will be debarred from taking estimated cost of the schoolhouse is $2,500 to 
, and Company, has an able assistant in the person part in school athletics, from holding office in $5,000. Exclusive of the basement, the archi- 
| of Mr. C. E. Morris, who has been assigned to any school or class organization and from rep- tect states that it can be erected for $1,000 to 
—" work with him in Kentucky. resenting the school in any capacity. $1,800. 
ablet rr  ————————————_ 
ae GARDEN CITY EDUCATIONAL COMPANY | THE GILMAN WRITING SYSTEM 
Slate Dealers in General School Supplies is based on the Free-Arm Movement with a letter form of Ideal Simplicity 
sand Hand Work and Manual Training Supplies # Specialty | 1 eee a ncaa the Gilman Renewabte, a portfolio with renewable copies, medial. ver 
ny or We carry the completest line of handicraft supplies in the West. Manual Training | ticalor slant, and loose-leaved correction-line paper: 96 cents per doz. Write for samples. 
d, to Tools, Looms, Weaving Materials, Raffia, Reeds. Paper, Leather, etc. 


.. Va. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


169 Wabash Ave., Chicago Garden City Educational Co. 


Nichols's Graded Arithmetics, Books II—III, have been adopted in cities and towns 
aggregating 11,000,000 population. 
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Nervousness 


The use of Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate has been found exceedingly 
valuable in nervous disorders, 
restoring energy, increasing 
mental and physical endurance, 
and as a general tonic. 

Excellent results have also fol- 
lowed its use in the treatment of 


headache arising from derange- 
ment of the digestive organs or 
of the nervous system. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


(Non-Alcogglic.) 


If your druggist can't supply you send 25 
cents to RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 
Providence, R. L., for trial size bottle post- 
age paid. 





* 


Demonstrated. 

“Tommy,” said the teacher kindly, “do you 
remember what I read about disarmament the 
other day?” 

“Yes’m,” answered the boy, holding his hand 
behind him. ; 

“And about the peace conference ?” 

“VY es’m.” 

“Well, this is a little peace conference, and 
if you do not drop that snowball I fear that as 
a superior power I shall have to intervene.” 

: Couldn’t Lose Father. 

In a Philadelphia school the teacher was hav- 
ing trouble in trying to show a youngster the 
way he should go along the path of fractions. 
Every rule in the arithmetic had been ex- 
hausted, as well as a large stock of the teacher’s 
patience, tut she would not give up. 

“Willie,” she said, making another attempt, 
“you know what a fish is, do you not?” 

“Yessum,” was the prompt reply of Willie. 

“Well, then,” returned the teacher, “suppos- 


ing that you, your brother Freddie and your 


father had a fish for dinner and that your 
father cut it in three parts; what part would 
each of you eat?” 

“Freddie would get the tail, and I would get 
the head,” answered Willie, reflectively. “You 
can’t lose the old man.” 


She Didn’t Gargle. 

In an eastern school the other day the teacher 
was giving a demonstration of the different 
sounds of letters, and asked the pupils to name 
a word containing the hard sounding “g.” Sev- 
eral of the youngsters made attempts and failed, 
and finally the teacher turned to a bright little 
girl who was figuring on another guess. 

“Mary,” she said, “what does your mother 
make you do when you have a sore throat?” 

“She makes me wrap my stocking around 
my neck,” was the unexpected reply of Mary. 


Teacher—Johnny can you tell me what a 
freebooter is? 

Johnny—I guess it’s a man who gives away 
old boots. 


——[——$S—_$— ——— ————————————— 





THE RAPID BLACKBOARD LINER 


Easy to Handle. 
For Music and Penmanship. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 20 cents. 
College and School Supplies. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 
57-59 E. 11th St. 


Sdwerer Traum. 

Lehrersfrau: ,, Wes- 
halb haft Du denn diefe 
Nacht im Sdhlafe fo ge- 
jtéhnt?” 

Lehrer: ,, Mir traium- 
te, mein Lieblings|dhiiler 
hiitte Vogel mit ,,7,, gqe- 
{chrieben. “ 













The Old School Exhibition. 

O, the old school exhibitions! Will they ever 
come again, 

With the good old fashioned speaking from the 
girls and boys so plain? 

Will we ever hear old “Iser,” with its rapid roll 
and sweep, 

And “Pilot, ’tis a fearful night; there’s danger 
on the deep?” 


Sweet Mary doesn’t raise her lambs like Mary 
did of old; 

Their fleece is not “as white as snow;” they’re 
wandering from the fold. 

The boy upon “the burning deck” is not one- 
half as fine— 

He was not “born at Bingen, at Bingen on the 
Rhine!” 


The girls don’t speak in calico, the boys in 
cotton jeans; 

They’ve changed the old-time dresses ‘long with 
the old-time scenes; 

They smile and speak in ancient Greek; in 
broadcloth and in lace; 

And you can’t half see the speaker for the collar 
round the face! 


O, the old school exhibition! It is gone for- 
ever more! 

The old schoolhouse is deserted, and the grass 
has choked the door; 

And the wind sweeps ’round the gables with a 
low and mournful whine, 

For the old boys “born at Bingen—at Bingen 
on the Rhine!” 

—Atlanta Constitution. 


What It Meant to Bill. 

Patrick Jones, New York’s superintendent of 
school supplies, was talking at a dinner about 
corporal punishment. 

“Corporal punishment in our schools is no 
more,” he said, “and that is a good thing. Un- 
deniably, though, many a boy showed wonder- 
ful pluck. 

“T remember a boy named Bill. Bill, brave 
fellow, was doing miserably one day in a ge- 
ometry recitation. 

“ ‘Now, sir,’ said the schoolmaster savagely, 
‘for the last time, what is the square of the 
hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle equiva- 
lent to? 

“<Tt’?s equivalent to a lickin’ fer me, sir. 
There’s the club,’ said Bill.” 


A Baltimore school teacher says that she once 
put a question to one of her boy pupils as to 
what was the distinguishing feature of the state 
of Texas. 

“Texas,” replied the lad, “is celebrated for 
being the only one of the United States that is 
the largest.” 





NEW YORK 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THIS 


country are putting before the pupils more and more the examples of great and 
good men and women. The stories of the glorious deeds of noble men are not only 
the most interesting but one of the best methods of instructing the young. 


The Dixon Company has just issued a 32-page booklet similar in style to their 
Pencil Geography. It gives about sixty brief accounts of a few o? the men and 
women who have been identified with the early history of this country, and who at- 
tended what was then known as ‘The Little Red School House." 


It contains information that will be valued by both teachers and pupils. Copies 
sent free to all teachers who desire them. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


ADOPTED BY THE CITY OF MILWAUKEE 
REED & KELLOGG’S 
Graded and Higher Lessons in English 


CHARLES E. MERRILL CO. 
44 East Twenty-Third St. 


Not Certain. 

In the Los Angeles schools a form is handed 
to each child with blanks thereon upon which he 
writes his own name, the names of his parents 
and then the address. 

This blank was handed to a sweet little flower 
of about 8 years old. She wrote her own name, 
then the names of her parents, and, coming to 
the address, she adorned the place with interro- 
gation points. 

When the card was handed to the teacher 
these queries puzzled the educational mind. 
Asking the child for an explanation, the little 
one looked up with wide-open wonder and 
doubt in her big eyes and said: “They’re dead. 
I’m not sure which place they went to.” 

Matter of Fact. 

“Now, children,” said a drawing teacher, 
“close your eyes and see if you can see a boy 
sitting on a log by a brook or pond, fishing. 
Can you, Frank ?” 

“No’m,” said Frank, who had shut his eyes 
very tight, “I can’t see anything but stars.” 








There Are More Things in Heaven and Earth— 

Prof. Psychs: An unmistakable impact as of 
a blow from a hand! And not a soul in sight! 
Most remarkable instance of phenomena — or 
shall I say noumena?—extending over area of 
consciousness. Not apparently a priori, nor 
from intuition, alone, but seemingly transcen- 
dental. Most extraordinary !—Life. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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SOMETHING 
SUBSTANTIAL 


To BACK UP our CLAIMS 
that OUR articles 


WILL INCREASE THE 
LIVES OF THE BOOKS 


and keep them Clean, 
Neat and Sanitary. 





Over 2,000 Cities and Towns have Experimented, Tested and Adopted 


THE HOLDEN ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVERS 





QUICK REPAIRING MATERIALS 


Many of them for a long period of years. 
know by practical Experience. 


We are Constantly being Complimented for Retaining the High Standard of Quality of our 


PURE UNFINISHED LEATHERETTE MATERIAL 


WATERPROOF AND GERMPROOF 
Sufficiently Durable to Last a School Year of Wear, Tear, Soiling and Handling 


GET THE “HOLDEN” BRAND—IT'S & MONEY SAVER 





WY, 














Ask them—They 








G. W. HOLDEN, Pres’t. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





COMING CONVENTIONS. 
March 19, 20. ecg Wisconsin Teachers’ 


Association, at Racine. 
dent. 

March 31-April 1, 2, 3. Michigan Schoolmas- 
ters’ Club at Ann Arbor. Louis P. Jocelyn, sec- 
retary, Ann Arbor. 

March 31-April 1, 2. North Nebraska Teach- 
ers’ Association, at Norfolk. C. HI. Bright, in 
charge locally. 

April 1-3. Northern and Southern Indiana 
Teachers’ Association. Joint session in Indi- 
anapolis. 

April 8-10. Alabama Educational Associa- 
tion, at Birmingham. W. C. Griggs, secretary, 
Birmingham. 

April 8 -10. Southeastern Iowa Teachers’ As- 
sociation, at Iowa City. F. W. Else, Oska- 
loosa, president. 

April 10. Association of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics in the Middle States and Maryland, at 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

April 13, 14, 15. Ontario Educational Asso- 
ciation, at Toronto, Canada. 

April 16, 17. Southern Wisconsin Superin- 
tendents and Supervising Principals’ Associa- 
tion, at Milwaukee. E. M. Beeman, president. 

April 26-20. International Kindergarten 
Union, at Buffalo, N. Y. Nina C. Vandewalker, 
principal kindergarten training department, 
state normal school. 

April 29-May 1. 
ciation, at Natchez. 

June 22, 98, 24. 


“as 98 


. O. Banting, presi- 


Mississippi Teachers’ Asso- 


Kentucky Educational As- 
sociation, at Estill Springs, Irvine, Ky. T. W. 
Vinson, secretary, Frankfort. 

June 29-July 1. Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association, at Bethlehem. Supt. Charles 
S. Foos, president, Reading, Pa. 

July 5-9. N. E. A., at Denver, Colo. 


The Holden Patent Book Gover Company 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


July 6-9. Catholic Educational Association, 
at Boston. Rev. Francis W. Howard, secretary, 
Columbus, O. 

RECENT PATENTS. 

Desk Attachment. Martin L. Walters, Find- 

lay, O. 





A desk attachment comprising an attaching 
plate, brackets outstanding therefrom and hav- 
ing stop devices thereon, a receptacle mounted 
to rock between, and supported by the brackets, 
said receptacle being movable downwardly on 
to the stop devices and into open position, and 
movable upwardly toward the attaching plate, 
into closed position, and a holder depending 
from the attaching plate beyond one end of the 
receptacle, and a hanger depending from said 
holder. 

School Desk. 
dence, R. I. 

In a school desk the combination of a desk 
body having two opposite sides, in each of 
which is a slot, whose lower surface is formed 
into a plurality of locking sockets with inter- 
vening spaces; a bracket mounted within the 
desk on the rear side thereof; a block sup- 


Teonard II. Campbell, Provi- 


Box No. 





HE teacher who wants best results from 


pupils in school-color work sees that 
they have “true”’ 


uniform colors to work 


with. Devoe School Colors get best results. 


118 New Series, shown above, has 
eight half pans — Gamboge, Crimson, New Blue, 
New Green, Orange, Violet, Warm Grey, Cold 
Grey, and one No. 7 Brush. 


Special prices to schools and teachers. 


We make many others containing cakes, half 
| pans and tube water colors. 


| Address Dept. 5 for complete price list. 


Devoe 


176 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
Fulton & William Streets, New York. 
1214 Grand Avenue, Kansas City. 


ported by the bracket and having a socket there- 
in; an inkwell in said socket; a cross piece hav- 
ing a central opening on its rear edge and also 
having two lugs on its two front corners, on 


é 3 
18 40 f 
8 
7? 
5 
di ’ 


which lugs said cross piece is pivotally mounted 
within the desk body, and which lugs are 
engageable at will with either corresponding 
pair of said locking sockets; and a desk cover 
hinged to said cross piece and having a central 
opening on its hinged edge, which openings are 
registrable with each other and with the socket 
in said block. 


Rochester, N. Y. The board has let con- 
tracts for school desks during 1909 to Randolph 
MeNutt. 

The board of education at Rockford, Il, has 
recently purchased from the McIntosh Stereop- 
ticon Company a college bench and portable dis- 
solving lantern fitted for microscopic work, and 
also opaque projection. 

Columbus, Ohio. <A portable school building 
will be erected for tubercular children who are 
now attending the public schools. More than 
forty children are in need of special quarters, 
and it is for these that the building is planned. 
School Architect David Riebel is preparing an 
estimate of the cost for the board of education. 

The University of Illinois has added several 
McIntosh outfits to their equipment. 

The University of Kansas recently purchased 
of the McIntosh Stereopticon Company of Chi- 
cago a complete outfit for projection work. 
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SHALL WE HAVE TRADE SCHOOLS? 
(Concluded from Page 13) 


great world of life, pulsating with human activ- 
ities, away back into the past, in search of 
what? Historic continuity; when historic con- 
tinuity is in every brick; in every shoe; in 
every hat; on the printed page; in every textile 
fabric; on the painted canvas; in the harmonies 
of every musical instrument; in the surgeon’s 
knife; in the steam engine; in life everywhere. 


The arithmetic, the language, the spelling 
and geography are simply instruments which 
aid us to unlock the vaults containing these 
great mysteries. We have been studying merely 
the keys, and when we have finished our school 
work we find ourselves with no power to unlock 
the combination. In order to understand more 
fully my position, let me relate what has actu- 
ally been done along these lines in some schools. 


An Example. 

Children were led to consider four great 
problems, illumination, transportation, commu- 
nication, and the means of subsistence, and 
school texts were considered incidental to these 
great problems themselves. When illumination 
was under consideration pieces of tallow were 
brought into the schoolroom, just ordinary ani- 
mal fats, which had been tried out in the kitch- 
ens of the various homes; attics were ransacked 
for candle moulds; pieces of rope were made 
into wicks, and with these simple materials 
candles were made. The grandfathers and 
grandmothers came with the boys and girls in 
spirit, and around these candles was revealed 
the spirit of the west, the early struggle of the 
pupils’ forefathers, wonderful first hand _his- 
tory, as they laid the basis for this mighty 
empire. As work was developed crude oil and 
old-fashioned lamps and kerosene were brought 
to school. The old story was told over, in the 
pupils’ efforts to do it over, in weaving lamp 
wicks, and making lamp stands, and drawing 
models, leading children to express manually 
their impressions which had the warmth of per- 
sonality, experiences rich in initiative. The 
gas jet and electric light came into the school; 
oil fields were located, and the pupils’ knowl- 
edge of numbers, geography, history were used 
as instruments to play upon the great problem 
of illumination. Right before the pupils’ vision 
was historic continuity. Instead of teaching 
the trade of plumbing, these pupils helped each 
other to grow into a consciousness of the great 
value to the human race of illumination. I 
am quite positive that if any one of these boys 
in the future should engage in plumbing, he 
would do his work with greater interest and 
fasten a gas jet that it would the better con- 
serve human ends. 


In transportation, while it was impossible to 
bring the processes to school, the method was 
reversed and the class went and studied the 
things themselves, and where links were miss- 
ing pictures were used. So we followed the toll 
road through the processes to the steel railway, 
the Pullman coach, and freighters, and while 
we were studying transportation it was discov- 
ered that the other problem of illumination ran 
parallel. Again the grandmothers and grand- 
fathers furnished rich impressions that the 
class might find need of geographic, historic 
and arithmetic expression. Models of the 
changes made in perfecting the processes in 
transportation were drawn, manually expressing 
the impressions in the mind. Think you that 
if one in that class should become an engineer 
or a brakeman, he would not be conscious of 
the fact that he was a most valuable instrument 
of specific usefulness? Would he not handle 
the throttle or the brake that he might the 
better serve life? In .that engine and electric 
light were found many clements of our civiliza- 
tion, the artistic, the scientific, the philosophy, 
and, best of all, life itself. 


Methods of. Communication Illustrated. 

In communication processes were traced from 
the fleet runner who carried a knowledge of the 
impending fate of the Athenians to the Spar- 
tans, and it was discovered that the spirit of 
Phidippides was in every mail sack; in the 
tick of every telegraph instrument; in the ring 
of every telephone—no matter whether the in- 
strument was attached to the bottom of the 
ships of our fleet now plowing the waves of the 
ocean, or in the thousands of homes carrying 
the peaceful messages of life. I am sure, if the 
fates should consign one of these boys to feed 
the engine beneath the bottom of the ocean, his 
grip on the shovel would be surer; or if it 
should be his lot to tick off the messages which 
spell life or death to the thousands of travelers, 
he would be more cautious in serving life. 


The ordinary shoe has come into the school 
for years, but not for study, however. Through 
the courtesy of a certain shoe manufacturer, 
who employed hundreds of men, women and 
beys, ceaselessly feeding his machines with no 
vision of life in its larger aspects, the school 
was furnished with all the parts of a shoe, be- 
fore the parts were assembled, information was 
furnished as to the source of the hides from 
which shoes were made, and to the surprise of 
all it was discovered that an average pair of 
shoes not only earried a little chunk of Ameri- 
can personality, but had imbedded in the leather 
the genius of four civilizations, and were shoes 
sentiment things and could speak, what a story 
of geographic, historic and arithmetic interest 
they could tell the child! 

Shall we teach trades to the children and rob 
them of a knowledge of the social unity of the 
race; or shall we dig deeper into this great 
developed mine of human initiative and lay 
before the child the rule of life?) Which shall 
it be? _ 

Medical Inspection. 

“Tt is becoming more and more recognized 
that it is the duty of the school not alone to 
concern itself to safeguard pupils fron exposure 
to preventable diseases but also to take whatever 


- measures it can to develop and improve the phy- 


sical condition of all the pupils. Medical in- 
spection concerns itself at the present time 
largely in discovering symptoms of approaching 
disease in time to exclude from the presence 
of the other pupils one about to become a source 
of danger. It also to a greater or less degree 
takes cognizance of the sanitary condition of 
the school premises, but beyond these efforts 
there is much to be done. Courses of study, 
school routine, length of exercises, length of 
school session, sufficiency of light, heat, and air, 
suitable furniture adjusted to the individual 
pupil, all these have an influence upon the health 
cf the child. Every condition of the child’s 
environment, every demand made upon him by 
the course of study, should meet the challenge— 
What effect has this upon the health of the pu- 
pil? If the answer to the challenge is unfavor- 
éble, that condition or that requirement should 
be modified as soon as possible—Supt. C. S. 
Clark, Somerville, Mass. 


ART IN PUBLIC EDUCATION. 
(Concluded from Page 7) 

subject perceiving and object perccived, then 
recognizes that they are one; that it is what- 
ever is. Let us then give to the groping spirits 
in our charge the simplest, most direct means 
of revealing self to itself, and cause the child 
to draw, paint and construct the collections of 
images constantly forming in his conscious- 
ness, which he can recognize only as he ob- 
jectifies them in shape to be again perceived by 
his senses. Then he can say with Ulysses: 


——————— 


“T am a part of all that I have met; 
Yet all experience is an arch where thro’ 
Gleams that untraveled world, whose margin 


fades 


Forever and forever, when I move.” 


















i 


In writing, research shows nothing 
earlier than letters cut in stone by 
the Phoenicians: investigation 
shows nothing later and farther 


advanced than that afforded by the 
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The Tabulating Device of the VICTOR is a model 
of simplicity and accuracy. It makes billing and all 
form work easy. It relieves the operator from the 
mental strain of verifying the position of the carriage 
for each set of figures. 

It Saves Time. it Saves Money. 


Every VICTOR is equipped with a decimal tabula- 
tor at no extra cost. 











A Catalogue Upon Request. 
Territory Open to Dealers. 


VICTOR TYPEWRITER CO. 


812 Greenwich St., New York, U. S. A. 


AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE GD 


Manufacturers of 
Portable Houses of all descriptions 
Permanent Homes, Summer Residences 
Camps, Bunk-Houses, Churches, etc. 





School House 


We make a specialty of Portable School Buildings. 
Now in use in nearly all sections of the United 
States. Our Patent Construction insures a building 
that is absolutely dry, warm, well ventilated and 
healthy. Correspondence solicited. Write for cat- 
alogue, plans and prices to 


Office, Room 329 Arcade Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 
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Questions and Ansmers. 


dh ' Under this heading all or- 
f yh dinary questions on school 
administrative problems are 
answered. If an immediate 
reply by letter is requested a 
stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope should be enclosed. If 
the case requires special in- 
vestigation a reply should 
not be looked for in less than 
a week’s time. Unless spe- 
cially stipulated the answer 
will appear in this column. 


Milwaukee School Board Changes. 


Question:—Can you give me any informa- 
tion concerning the constitution of the Mil- 
waukee school board, including changes that 
have taken place in its size?—J. 8., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Answer :—Before dealing with the local situ- 
ation, let us present you with the following in- 
troductory facts. The tendency in the field of 
school administration during the past twenty- 
five years, in the fifty largest cities of the 
United States, has been: 


First. A change from ward or district repre- 
sentation to representation at large. The pre- 
ponderance of argument against ward repre- 
sentation. A school system, in order to be well 
managed, must be managed as a single unit. 


Second. A change from short to long tenure 
for board members. One year terms are prac- 
tically eliminated, and three and five year terms 
have taken their place. 

Third. A tendency from the elestive to the 
appointive system. This applies more particu- 
larly to the larger cities. 

The general tendency has been towards a 
centralization of authority and the closer fixing 
of powers and responsibilities. The school 
boards have gradually dropped many of the 
executive powers enjoyed heretofore and have 
constituted themselves more largely into legis- 
lative bodies. The executive and administrative 
functions have been delegated to the profes- 
sional and business heads of the school system. 

The city of Milwaukee has undergone a series 
of changes in recent years. In order to appre- 
ciate the process of evolution which has taken 
place here in the past dozen years, and which 
applies in a greater or lesser degree to other 
cities, the various systems should be outlined: 

A. The school board consisted of 42 mem- 
bers, two from each ward, appointed by the 
individual aldermen and confirmed by the com- 
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mon council. The sys- 
tem was bad — board 
too unwieldy, too po- 
litical and of inferior 
personnel. 

B. The school board 
was then reduced to 21 
members, one from 
each ward; appointed 
by the bi-partisan com- 
mission of four, who 
in turn are appointed 
by the mayor. This 
system was an im- 
provement. The com- 
mission, however, was 
deemed an unconstitu- 
tional link under the 
.Wisconsin statutes. An 
appointee cannot ap- 


Abate the Dust Evil 


It has been proven beyond a shadow of doubt that many diseases 
children can be traced directly to the dusty condition of [e 
Dust carries the germs of disease. Th 
moving feet of the pupils cause the dust to rise from the floor and circulate 
through the air. Proper ventilation aids materially in getting rid of dust, but 
so long as ¢he floors remain dry and untreated the danger will still exist. 
Hygienic conditions and dustless schoolroom floors can be had at small cost. 
By treating floors three or four times a year with 


STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 


dust can be practically eliminated. Experience proves that Standard Floor 


schoolroom floors. 
e€ constant change of classes and the ever 


ives. Dressing reduces dust over eleven-twelfths, sothat with dust abated and the 


point. Appointments 
must be made by elect- 
C. Several years age — cleansed the chances for 
the school board was >. 
again reduced, this eee 
time to 12 members; TTS 
first to be appointed by tT ed 


four local judges, 
thereafter seven to be 
elected every third 
year. The law was de- 
clared unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court 
because judges were 
not elected for civic 
duties. 

D. The school board now has 15 members, 
elected at large. Five are elected each year to 
serve for a term of three years. The first set 
of fifteen was appointed by temporary commis- 
sion consisting of five elective city officials. This 
plan works well. Citizens of reputation and 
standing find recognition for school board du- 
ties. High class men who could not be elected 
in their own ward for political reasons, or. be- 
cause they would be opposed by narrow preju- 
dices, are more apt to be recognized by the 
city at large. 

This system has consolidated the twenty-one 
(now twenty-three) school systems into one 
unit, giving proper consideration where most 
needed. Local or ward pull has been elimi- 
nated. Teachers are elected on their merits, 
schoolhouses are located where they will meet 
the center of school population, repairs are 


NaS 


made where needed and not where the local. 


commissioner or director is most influential, 
ete., etc. 

These successive changes have eliminated 
some people from the school board who in turn 
have opposed the new order of things. The 


JOS, GODER, AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVE 


A. MUELLER-FROEBELHAUS, Dresden 


ZOOLOGICAL Preparations, Models and Charts. 





BOTANICAL Charts and Preparations. 


ANOTOMICAL Models, Skeletons, Charts, Etc. 

GEOLOGICAL Reliefs, Globes and Maps. 
SPECIAL — Relief-like Maps. 

importation for Schools Free of Duty. 


No Preparation, Model or Chart leaves our Laboratories that is not in every respect the highest 
standard of science and workmanship, This fact secures the co-operation and esteem of the highest 
authorities and A. Mueller-Froebelhaus is known as the leading institute in Europe. 


ESTIMATES CHEERFULLY GIVEN. 


JOS. GODER, 80 Dearborn St. 


Superintendents and other School Authorities visiting at Chicago are invited 
to call and inspect our display. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


contracting diseases are reduced propor- 


Standard Floor Dressing not only makes sanitary school- 
rooms, but also preserves the floors. Prevents them from 
cracking and splintering and at the same time lessens the 
cost and labor of caretaking. 

Standard Floor Dressin 
half barrels, and in one g 

Not intended for household use. 


g is sold everywhere in barrels, 
allon and five gallon cans. 


A Free Dem 


pad. ~~ fo prove the efficiency of Standard Floor Dressing at our own 

how Standard Floor a eliminates dust. To localities far removed 

from our agencies, we wil 

applying. 
Boards of Education, School Superintendents, principals, and Teachers 

should write for information, testimonials and our free book ‘* Dust and its 

Dangets.”’ The health of your pupils may depend on your action. 


e will treat free of charge one schoolroom or corridor 


send free sample with full directions for 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorperated) 


observing and thoughtful citizen believes that 
the present system, inaugurated two years ago, 
is the most satisfactory which Milwaukee has 
thus far tried.. 

Fire Escapes. 

Question:—We wish to equip our school 
building -with the best kind of fire escape. 
What is used?—J. P. M., Enid, Okla. 

Answer:—The Kirker-Bender fire escape, 
manufactured by the Dow Iron & Wire Works, 
Louisville, Ky., seems to be the most widely 
used fire escape for school buildings now on the 
market. 

Where the funds of the boards do not per- 
mit the purchase of such a patented article, 
the “stair type” escape is used. This is in 
reality an iron stairway of easy descent. The 
best practice of builders now requires that the 
window leading to such a fire escape be cut out 
to the floor and that all platforms and treads 
be of sheet metal—not rods. The railings on 
both sides are of pipe placed at an easy height 
for children to grasp. No doubt some iron- 
working firm in Enid, Okla, or Kansas City, 
can supply you with this type of escape. 


Relief Globes. 
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ARKANSAS. 

Fordyce.—Archt. Chas. L. Thompson, Little 
Rock, has plans for 2-story school. Marshall— 
Plans are being discussed for erection of high 
school. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Riverside.—Archt. S. L. Pillar has plans for 
manual training school. Compton—Archt. F. S. 
Allen, Los Angeles, has plans for 7-room school; 
$16,000. Thermal—aArcht. F. S. Allen, Los Angeles, 
has plans for school; $8,000. San Leandro—Plans 
have been received for erection of 14-room 
school. © 
COLORADO. 
Denver.—2-story school for foreigners will be 
erected. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Hartford.—Archts. Davis & Brooks have plans 
for technical high school; $600,000. 


GEORGIA. 
Fitzgerald.—School will be erected. Elberton— 
Bonds will be voted for school. 


IDAHO. 
St. Maries.—School will be erected; $20,000. 


ILLINOIS. 
Waukegan.—Archts. Patton & Miller, Chicago, 
have: plans for township high school; $80,000. 
Summit—Archt. Geo. W. Ashby, Chicago, has 
plans for school. Chicago—Archt. Herman Gaul 
has plans for 3-story parochial school. Lake Villa 
—Archt. L. Buck, Chicago,’ has plans for school. 


INDIANA. 

Whiting—$75,000 will be expended for high 
school. Ft. Wayne—Archts. Griffith & Fair have 
plans for l1-story school. LaPorte—Archts. Geo. 
Allen & Son have plans for 10-room_ school. 
Haubstadt—Archts. Harris & Shopbell, Evans- 
ville, have plans for 2-story parochial school; 
$5,000. Mishawaka—School will be erected; $100,- 
000. Clay City—Plans are being drawn for school. 
Cross Plains—Site was selected for 2-story school. 
Michigan City—Propose erection of high school 
on new site. 

IOWA. 

Des Moines—Archts. Wetherell & Gage have 
plans for 3-story school. Dixon—Archts. Hans- 
sen & Harfst, Davenport, have plans for 1-story 
school; $3,000. Gilman—School will be erected; 
$14,000. Waterloo—Plans are being discussed for 
erection of school, west side. 


; KANSAS. 

Cherryvale—Archt. J. H. Felt, Kansas City, has 
plans for school; $30,000. Lecompton—1i-story 
school will be erected. Independence—Archt. F. 
N. Bender has plans for 1-story schaol; $4,000. 
Eskridge—Archt. W. F. Schrage, Kansas City, 
Mo., has plans for school; $20,000. Waterville— 
Archt. W. F. Schrage, Kansas City, Mo., has plans 
for school; $18,000. Anthony—School will be 
erected. 

KENTUCKY. 

Williamsburg—2-story school will be erected. 


Durand-Steel Lockers and Wardrobes 









Fireproof 


Sanitary 


Petty-thief 
proof 


Write for 
Catalog 


Durand-Steel 
Locker Co. 


1243 American Trust Bid g. | 425 Vanderbilt Bidg. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY 
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Louisville — School will 
be erected, Overhill Dis- 
trict. 

LOUISIANA. 

New Orleans.—Archt. 
Wm. T. Hardee has 
plans for 8-room school. 
Morgan City—Site is de- 
sired for school. 


MAINE. 
Lewiston— A _ 3-story 
science building will be 

erected; $50,000. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Quincy—S8-room school 
will be erected. Law- 
rence — 20- room gram- 
mar school will be 
erected. 

MICHIGAN. 

Ann Arbor.—4 - room 
school will be erected; 
$12,000. Grand Rapids— 
Archts. Osgood & Os- 
good have plans for 
8-room school. Highland 
Park—Archts. Van Leyen & Schilling, Detroit, 
have plans for 10-room school. Hancock—Plans 
have been considered for erection of primary 
school. Detroit—17-room school, 6-room school, 
19-room school and 17-room_ school will be 
erected. Lansing—Grade school will be erected, 
east side. 
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MINNESOTA. 

Monticello.—Archt. Fremont Orff, Minneapolis, 
has plans for school. Nashwauk—Archt. W. A. 
Hunt, Duluth, has plans for 2-story school. Aus- 
tin—Archts. Chandler & Park, Racine, Wis., have 
plans for 3-story school; $30,000. Virginia—Pro- 
pose erection of parochial school; $20,000. Breck- 
enridge—Archt. F. D. Orff; Minneapolis, has plans 
for 2-story school; $30,000. Rice—School will be 
erected. Moose Lake—State high school will be 
erected; $20,000. Aurora—School will be erected. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Jackson—Smith-Robertson colored school will 
be rebuilt. French Camps—Male school will be 
erected. Oakland — County Agriculture high 
school will be erected. 

MISSOURI. 

St. Louis—3-story school will be erected; $200,- 

000. 3-story school will be erected; $70,000. 
NEBRASKA. 

Ord.—Archt. Geo. A. Berlinghof, Lincoln, has 
plans for high school; $40,000. Red Cloud— 
Archts. C. W. Way & Co., Hastings, have plans for 
2-story school. Loomis—Archts. Eisentraut & 
Co., Sioux City, Ia., have plans for 2-story school; 
$8,000. Moorefield—Archts. C. W. Way & Co., 
Hastings, have plans for school. North Platte— 
Propose erection of two 8-room schools. Kim- 
ball—Archt. M. N. Bair, Hastings, has plans for 
high school; $9,000. Hastings—Plans were dis- 
cussed for high school buildng. 

NEVADA. 

Panaca.—Archt. T. T. Davies, Provo, Utah, has 

plans for 2-story school; $6,500. 
NEW JERSEY. 

Summit.—Archt. H. P. Alan Montgomery, New 
York City, has plans for 2-story school; $60,000. 
Wildwood—Preparations are being made for erec- 
tion of high school; $20,000. 

NEW YORK. 

Rome.—2-story school will be erected; E. E. 
JSoralemon, Archt. Brooklyn—Archt. N. Serracin, 
Manhattan, has plans 
for 1-story school; $10,- 
000. Skaneateles—Archt. 
J. Mills Platt, Rochester, 
has plans for 2-story 
school; $40,000. College 
Point—Parochial school 
will be erected; $35,000. 
Albany—School will be 
erected. Pelham Manor 
—Archts. York & Saw- 
yer, New York City, 
have plans for school; 
$50,000. Callicoon— 
Archt. Thos. J. Duff, 
New York City, has 
plans for 4-story school. 
Ocean Side—School will 
be erected; $75,000. Fre- 
donia—School will be 
erected; $50,000. Buffalo 
—Propose erection of 
technical high school. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
Jamestown —Archt. 
Jos. Bell de Remer, 








LEWIS & KITCHEN 
Heating a. Ventilating Engineers 


CHICAGO—KANSAS CITY 


MANUFACTURERS OF MODERN APPARATUS 


DRY AND FLUSHING CLOSETS 
SEPTIC TANKS 


1200 Michigan Ave. 






GARBAGE CREMATORIES 


Ninth and Broadway 
KANSAS CITY 


Grand Forks, has plans for 8-room school. Mof- 
fitt—School will be erected. 


OHIO. 

Cleveland.—Addition will be built for Baker 
school. Columbus—l-story school will be built; 
$4,000. Bellaire—Archt. C. W. Bates, Wheeling, 
W. Va., has plans for 3-story school; $35,000. 
Fostoria—St. Wedelin’s school will be erected. 
Ironton—Archt. T. S. Murray has plans for 2% 
story school; $20,000. Lyons—Archt. F. E. 
Walker, Toledo, has plans for 2-story school. 
Cleveland—Archt. F. S. Barnum has _ plans 
for 3-story school; $100,000. . Coshocton—Propose 
issuance of $65,000, bonds, for high school. Can- 
ton—School wll be erected. Ashtabula—Archt. J. 
L. Wilson has plans for 2-story school. Millbury 
—School will be erected. 


OKLAHOMA. 

Byars—2-story school will be erected; $20,000. 
Foraker—$20,000, bonds, will be issued for school. 
Wynnewood—Propose erection of addition for 
school. Tahlequah—Normal school will be estab- 
lished. Bradley—Archts. Hair & Smith, Salina, 
Kans., have completed plans for school. 


OREGON. 
Portland.—High and grade school will be 
erected. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Monongahela.—Archt. Frank P. Keller has plans 
for 2-story school; $75,000. Duquesne—Archts. 
E. B. Lang & Bro., Pittsburg, have plans for 
2-story school; $15,000. Wayne—Archt. D. K. 
Boyd, Philadelphia, has plans for 2-story school; 
$40,000. Pittsburg—Archt. R. Maurice Trimble has 
plans for manual training school. Downingtown 
—Archts. Hauer & Mowere, Philadelphia, have 
plans for 2-story high school; $60,000. Pottsville 
—2-story school will be erected. Ardmore—Town- 
ship high school will be erected; $100,000. Bala— 
4-room addition will be built. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Langley.—School will be erected; $17,000. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Brentford.—Archt. Geo. Issenhuth, Huron, has 
plans for school. Madison—Propose issuance of 
bonds for school. 


EXPERIENCE IS THE BEST OF TEACHERS 


WE HAVE THE EXPERIENCE 


G We are installing more steam blast heating and ventilating plants 
in school buildings than any other firm of heating contractors in the 
States of Ohio, Indiana or Michigan. Y Our services as practical 
engineers can be secured to prepare heating and ventilating plans 
and specifications ; furnish estimates and execute contracts; make 


expert examinations and reports for any modern steam or furnace 
system of heating and ventilation. Our engineering is of the high- 
est standard, and our work up tothe best practice. Correspondence 
solicited from Architects and School Boards from any part of the 
United States. When in need of reo our line, don’t forget 
to write us. Why should you not profit 

will make money by it. 


The Bryce Heating and Ventilating Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


y our experience? You 
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ASHBY 


DESIGNS OF 





of school buildings. 


G. W. ASHBY, Architect, 









Philip E. Robinson, 


Mem. Atlanta Chap. 
Am. Inst. of Archts, 


ROBINSON ana REIDY 


ASSOCIATED 


SCHOOL 
ARCHITECTS 


Preliminary Sketches with Computed Cost 
Prepared from Statement of Requirements. 


M. John Reidy C.E., 
New York City. 


General or Resident Superintendence of 
Construction. 







INQUIRY INVITED 


St. John County Court House 
ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 





TENNESSEE. 
Athens.—School will be erected. 
$300,000, bonds, were voted for erection of high 
school. Altonpark—Archt. H. L. Huntington, 


Nashville— 


o 


Chattanooga, has plans for 6- 


TEXAS. 

Paris.—Archts. Barry & Smith have plans for 
high school. Denton—Central high school will 
be erecied. El Paso—Site will be secured for 
high school location. Eagle Pass—School will be 
erected; $30,000. 


room school; $20,000. 


VERMONT 

Montpelier.—Sites are being considered for 
school. 

VIRGINIA. 

Ft. Myer.—Archt. C. M. Robinson, Richmond, 
has plans for school. Suffolk—Two schools will 
be erected; $15,000. Montross—Propose erection 
of high school. Wytheville—Primary school will 
be erected. 





WASHINGTON. 
Chehalis.—$40,000, bonds, will be issued for high 
school. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
Charleston.—School will be erected on Jacobs 
street. Clarksburg—Propose issuance of bonds 





The Jebuson 
Window Shade 
“Adjusters” 


are specified by 
architects. Now 
used in hundreds 
of School Build- 
ings. Simple, dur- 
im able. effective, inex- 
f pensive. A perma- 
nent fullsize sample 
adjuster for trial 
costs only the ex- 
press charges 
(give size of win- 
dow). 


R. R. Johnson, Mfor. 
161 Ranvo.en Sr. 
Crmrcaeo, hit. 


Regulate, 
Light and 
i Ventilation J 





Just off the Press 
7S 


SCHOOLS and LIBRARIES 


The most complete book of its kind ever published 


We develop your ideas into a practical set of plans and specifications 
which can be executed to the smallest detail. You can build 
within your means and to your entire satisfaction. 


“Ashby's Designs of Schools and Libraries,” containing 93 designs 
(perspective and floor plans) of schools ranging from one to 
thirty rooms, will be sent to those interested in the erection 


NO BUILDING IS TOO LARGE OR TOO SMALL FOR OUR 
PERSONAL AND PROMPT ATTENTION. 










- Medinah Bidg., Chicago, III. 













PLATE 1779-N. 


for erection of school. Marion—School will be 
built for Proctor District. 
WISCONSIN. 

Stanley.—2%-story school will be erected; $20,- 
000. Green Bay—Archts. Foeller & Schober have 
plans for school. Knapp—aArchts. Thori, Alban & 
Fisher, St. Paul, have plans for 4-room school. 
La Crosse—Archts. Parkinson & Dockendorff have 
plans for 2-story school; $18,000. Little Chute— 
Archt. G. M. Gloudemans, Green Bay, has plans 
for 2-story school. Richland Center—Archts. 
Parkinson & Dockendorff, La Crosse, have plans 
for manual training school; $20,000. Milwaukee— 
School will be erected for St. Matthew parish; 
$20,000. School will be erected for 23rd ward. 
Propose erection of school in 18th ward. 








Coming Conventicns. 

April 22-23. Michigan City Superintendents’ 
and School Board Association’s joint meeting, 
at Lansing, Mich. 

June 15-18. The North Carolina Teachers’ 
Assembly, at Morehead City, N. C., R. DU. W. 
Connor, Raleigh, N. C., secretary. 

June 16-19. West Virginia Educationa! As- 
sociation, at Clarksburg, A. J. Wilkinson, sec- 
retary, Grafton. 

June 29-July 1. Oregon Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, western section, at Albany. 

June 29-July Maryland State Teachers’ 
Association, at Mountain Lake Park. Garrett 
County, Md., Miss Sarah E. Richmond, presi- 
dent, Baltimore. 

July 6-9. American Institute of Instruction, 
at Castine, Me., E. C. Andrews, secretary, Shel- 
ton, Conn. 


Teachers of Crippled Children. 

Chicago, Ill. The board of education has 
adopted a rule for determining the special 
preparation required of teachers in the schools 
for crippled children. The rule reads: 


In addition to the preparation required of 
teachers in the elementary schools, teachers in 
the schools for crippled children shall be re- 
quired to make further preparation along the 
following lines under the direction of the nor- 
mal school: 


aie i or hearsay. 
Write for illustrated catalogue. 





RAMANUAL TRAINING 
' EQUIPMENTS 


WE SEND sample Lathes, Benches 
and Vises ON APPROVAL. 
We give you an opportunity to see 
how they look and work under your 
conditions. You cannot afford to 
buy these important items by guess 


. Ventilated Urinal 


STYLE F 
Unsurpassed for 


Write for our Booklet 


“A Few Points on Sanitation” PLATE 1780-N. 


N. 0. NELSON MFG. CO. 


Edwardsville, Ill. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


1. A course of personal hygiene, including 
a study of the general laws of health, includ- 
ing nutritition, bathing, exercise, air, etc. 

2. A course in such simple forms of con- 
struction work as can be made use of by such 
children as will attend schools for crippled chil- 
dren. 

3. At least four months of practice teach- 
ing in schools for crippled children. 

4. In assigning teachers to this department 
the rule shall be carried out whenever it is 
feasible; provided, however, that in case there 
are no teachers available who are qualified un- 
der the rule, the superintendent of schools shall 


be authorized to assign teachers to this work 
at his discretion. 





School Supply Notes. 

Holyoke, Mass. The building inspector has 
gathered all the odds and ends from store- 
rooms, attics and out-of-the-way corners in 
schools and will produce rebuilt supplies. It is 
expected that much money will be saved. This 
is in connection with regular city work. 

The University of Texas has recently pur- 
chased from the McIntosh Stereopticon Com- 
pany of Chicago a college bench lantern with a 
complete outfit for projecting microscopical 
subjects. 

The Standard Industrial and Commercial 
Exhibits Company, of New York City, owing to 
the large increase of their output of industrial 
geography work for schools, have been com- 
pelled to move from 114 Fifth Ave., to larger 
and more commodious quarters at 65 Fifth 
Ave., between 13th and 14th streets. There all 
persons interested in industrial geography will 
be welcome at all times. 
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E. H. SHELDON & CO., 80 N. May St., Chicago. 




















































































































































THE PERFECT SCHOOL PENCIL 


LEAD Is GRITLESS; DURABLE; UNIFORM. 
EBERHARD FABER 





SCHOOL TRADE AT SUPERINTENDENTS’ 
CONVENTION. 

The educational trade was well represented 
at the superintendents’ convention last month 
in Chicago. Nearly all of the local firms held 
open house during the week for the reception 
of visiting school men, while managers and 
representatives of the companies were fre- 
quently seen in the lobby and parlors of the 
Auditorium. Among those present were: 

American Crayon Co., C. W. Hord, San- 
dusky, Ohio; A. H. Porter, Chicago, Ill.; A. M. 
Spore, Sandusky, Ohio. 

American Manual Training Co., Edmund W. 
Jeffries, Chicago, Il. 

Atlas School Supply Co., P. T. Fouke, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

American Seating Co., Thomas D. Scott, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Columbia School Supply Co., W. A. Moore, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Thomas Charles Co., F. V. Cann, Chicago, 
Ill.; Thomas Charles, Chicago, Ill.; William T. 
Dix, Chicago, Il. 

Dixon Pencil Co., C. M. Harding, Scranton, 
Pa.; H. M. Johnson, Chicago, Ill.; John J. 
Leckie, Philadelphia, Pa.; George H. Reed, Jer- 
sey City, N. J. 

Eagle Pencil Co., B. O. Martin, New York, 
N. Y.; A. M. New, New York, N. Y. 

Joseph Gillott & Sons, Lloyd Smith, New 
York, N. Y. 

J. L. Hammett Co., William H. Shepard, 
New York, N. Y. (secretary). 

Holden Book Cover Co., Miles ©. Holden, 
Springfield, Mass. 

J. ©. Mountjoy, John C. Mountjoy, Chicago, 
Til. 

E. H. Sheldon & Co., E. H. Sheldon, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Standard Industrial & Commercial Exhibit 
Co., Morton Southard, New York, N. Y. 

Hoover Brothers, O. W. Hoover, Alvin 
Hoover, Kansas City, Mo. 

Beckley Company, M. H. E. Beckley, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Wilcox Mfg. Co., J. W. Simpson, Aurora, IIl. 

Exhibits of apparatus and supplies were made 
by the following firms: 

E. H. Sheldon & Company, manual training 
benches and lathes. 

Thomas Charles Company, kindergarten sup- 
plies. 7 

Rand, McNally & Company, maps, charts and 
books. 

C. H. Congdon & Company, music and chart 
rolls. 

Columbia School Supply Company, new steel 
desks. 

The ©. H. Stoelting Company gave daily ex- 
hibits of lantern work in a special room in its 
factory. 


Fire Hose. 

Question:—Will you kindly advise me the 
addresses of one or two firms from whom I 
might purchase fire hose and attachments?—J. 
A. B., Harrisonburg, Va. 


Made In 4 Grades: B., H.B.,H., 1. M1. 


Plaster 
Casts 


NEW YORK 


Answer :—Below is a 
list of the leading 
manufacturers of fire 
hose and attachments: 

Jewell Belting Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Russell Mfg. Co., 
Middletown, Conn. 

Chicago Fire Appa- 
ratus Co., 93 Lake St., Chicago. 

Boston Belting Co., Boston, Mass. 

Boston Woven Hose Rubber Co., Boston. 

St. Louis Fire Hose Co., 914 N. 2d St., St. 
Louis. 

Eureka Fire Hose Co., 18 Barclay St., New 
York, N. Y. ; 

Rossendale-Reddaway Co., Newark, N. J. 

J. B. Hunt Mfg. Co., Trenton, N. J. 

Mercer Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J. 

Fabric Fire Hose Co., Duane St., New York, 
Bs Be 

Hayward Co., 97 Cedar St., New York, N. Y. 

New York Belting Co., New York, N. Y. 

B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Chas. Mehring, 907 Walnut St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Mechanical Rubber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

It is possible that you will:find dealers in 
Richmond, Baltimore or Washington who can 
supply you and supervise the installation. 

Laird & Lee Dictionaries. 

School boards and superintendents who de- 
sire to secure the best lexicons for their schools 
will do well to consider the standard series pub- 
lished by Laird & Lee of Chicago. They are 
complete, accurate and satisfactory. 


Formators. 


Milwaukee, - 





Vertical Writing. 

“What is the use of all this turmoil regarding 
vertical writing?” asks Dr. H. M. Rowe, Balti- 
more. “The trouble is not in the style of writ- 
ing at all. We will never get satisfactory re- 
sults in penmanship in public schools or in the 
private schools until the teachers are taught 
how to teach penmanship. Teachers are trained 
to teach every other branch except penmanship. 
What wonder therefore that penmanship is sel- 
dom, if ever, well taught. Give me the teach- 
ers of a school, of a district or of a county un- 
til I can prepare them to teach writing as well 
as they are now prepared to teach the other pub- 
lie school branches, and I will guarantee equiv- 
alent results in penmanship with the other 
branches taught. The crusade for better writ- 
ing must begin with the teacher, and not with 
the style of writing.” 


McIntosh Lanterns in Demand. 

The board of education of Chicago has 
equipped the new Lane manual training school 
of that city with one of the McIntosh Stereop- 
ticon Company’s best lanterns. 

The board of education, Des Moines, Ia., has 
recently added two more of the portable sciop- 
ticons, manufactured by the McIntosh Stere- 
opticon Company, to the equipment of its 
schools. 

The Detroit board of education some time 


FOR DRAWING 
AND MODELING: 


Reproductions from An- 
tique, Mediaeval and 
Modern Sculpture, Ete. 
Ne “e “@ for “fc 


SCHOOLROOM 
DECORATION 


These Art Productions have 
never failed to receive the 
highest award when placed in 
competition with other makes. 


C. Hennecke Co. 


Wis. 


Send for Catalogue 





ago purchased ten college bench lanterns from 
the McIntosh Stereopticon Company of Chi- 
cago, and has recently added another ten. 


HIGH SCHOOL FRATERNITIES. 

Fraternities and similar secret organizations 
in the high schools of Denver, Colo., recently 
received the severest criticisms at the hands of 
parents of the pupils. 

Supt. Chadsey and the principals of the high 
schools sent out last fall a letter asking the 
opinions of parents on these student organiza- 
tions. A surprisingly large number of replies 
was ‘received, so that the board passed resolu- 
tions embodying the following sentiments: 

“Tt is the belief of the board of education 
that high school fraternities and sororities are 


The “Gymnasia” 


Specially adapted to SCHOOLS 
Gymnasiums, etc. 


A syphon jet wash- 
down closet with gal- 
vanized iron water 
tank, heavy oak seat 
with heavy brass re- 
enforcing strip under 
rim. The only pres- 
sure tank outfit that 
operates successfully 
at ten pounds pres- 
sure. No kicker on 
seat, no spindle 
through the bowl, all 
metal parts exposed. 
Spring not submerged, 
valve is on line with 
flush pipe. 


We carry full lines 
of plumbing goods de- 
signed specially for use 
in buildings devoted to 
educational purposes 


CHICAGO: Fulton & Halsted Sts. 
GRAND RAPIDS: 27 Ottawa St. 

SAN FRANCISCO: 642-644 Pacific Bldg. 
NEW YORK: 244 Fifth Ave. - 
DETROIT: 107 Brandon Ave. 
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THE BEST PENCILS AND STEEL PENS FOR SCHOOL USE 
— ARE — 


“EAGLE” 


If you want to try them send 16 cents in stamps for samples worth double. | 


Try our No. 314 DRAUGHTING | 










DANN’S ALL STEEL DICTIONARY HOLDER 


has been pronounced by 


EDUCATORS 


the most practical Sanitary Dictionary 
Holder on the market. 

























and No. 284 INSPECTOR 


EVERY TEACHER PRAISES THEM. 


EAGLE PENCIL CQO, 


377-379 Broadway 
Mention this publication 





harmful to the best interests of the high school, 
and 

“It is the belief of this board that the bill 
prohibiting the existence of fraternities and 
sororities, now pending, should be passed, and 
that it earnestly urges upon every member of 
the legislature the desirability of its passage. 

“Tf for any reason the pending bill should 
not become a law, this board will adopt a rule 
at the end of the current school year prohibit- 
ing such fraternities and sororities and other 
similar organizations, to be effective at the 
opening of the next school year.” 

The results of the inquiry were last month 
embodied in an open letter to the state legis- 
lature of Colorado, with an earnest appeal for 
the passage of a bill before that body. 

We quote the following summary of parents’ 
answers from this letter: 

The first question was, Do you believe it wise 
to frame a rule prohibiting fraternities and 
sororities in high schools? 

Two thousand one hundred and twenty-two 
replied yes to this question; one hundred and 
fifty replied no, while twenty-six were indefi- 
nite or non-committal in their answers. In 
other words, the proportion of parents favoring 
the abolition of fraternities is about 14 to 1. 

The second question was, Should this be done 
by boards of education or by the state legis- 
lature ? 

One thousand two hundred and forty favored 
prohibition by the board of education; 842 
favored prohibition by the state legislature. In 
many cases the reason for favoring the board 
of education’s action was either in order to get 
immediate settlement of a much vexed question 
or for fear that politics might in some way 
enter into the question. 

The third question had to do with the argu- 
ments which are ordinarily urged against fra- 
ternities. Nineteen well-known arguments were 
cited and the beliefs as to the validity of these 
arguments were as follows: 

Destroy school spirit, 1,226. 

Injure all school societies by fostering cliques 
that introduce bad political methods, 1,474. 


perience. 
60 Beat Reg- 
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Q. S. Oak Case 
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Injure 
1,365. 

Injure character, 
1,334. 

Fill no real need, 
1,668, 

They are selfish, un- 
social and _ exclusive, 
1,596. 

Cause too early fix- 
ing of social choice, 
1,407. 

Set harmful social 
standards of expense 
in dress, party-giving 
and other pleasures, 
1,631. 

Keep late hours, 
1,453. 

Increase the cigar- 
ette evil, 1,309. 

Boys’ fraternity 
rooms encourage tru- 
ancy, idling and worse 
practices, 1,453. 

Initiations some- 
times result in serious injuries, 1,277. 

Endanger loyalty to school, 1,250. 

Endanger loyalty to home, 1,264. 

No honorable withdrawal is possible, though 
the student be convinced that the influence is 
such that it is his moral duty to withdraw, 
1,213. 

“Rushing” wastes time, causes anxiety and 
sometimes bitterness from failure of election, 
1,209. 

The fraternity and sorority life invited a 
premature society life filled with personal and 
social dangers, real enough to give concern to 
thoughtful parents, 1,496. 

College fraternities and sororities are barring 
members from similar high school organiza- 
tions, 833. 

Students are forced in by pressure of friends, 
when they would prefer to remain out, 1,121. 

It is to be noted that some of the arguments 


scholarship, 















"THE FRIGK MASTER, PROGRAM AND SECONDARY GLOGKS 


of The following points are worthy of careful consideration: 
| The Frick clock is the pioneer and has had the test of twenty years’ ex- 


It is in every State in the Union, Canada and Mexico, and many foreign 
countries (lists on application). 
They are installed in Rural, Grade and High Schools, Academies, Normals 
and Universities. 
Nearly as many Frick clocks in constant use in schools as the total of all 
other makes. 
More variety of clocks to meet various needs and prices and all varieties are 
the best of their kind, therefore are equally guaranteed in workmanship. 
| The factory, sales offices and other branches in various parts of the country 
furnish complete diagrams and instructions or figure installations at cost. 


erating sec- | Only the best grade of primary batteries or storage cells are recommended to 
insure long life. 


~ | Fred Frick Clock Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 


| R. W. Paltridge & Co. 
88 La Sallie Street 
Chicago 


Cc. E. Cook Elec. Co. 
298 North Avenue 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Made entirely of pressed steel, un- 
breakable, everlasting, No Woods to 
warp, no castings to break, no springs 
used in its construction. 


The weight of the book keeps it 
open—the weight of the book keeps it 
closed—can be adjusted to any height 
or tilted to any angle. 


Finished in Japan.... 
CNR shiv ceaisienns 


The Bracket Holder is made to at- 
tach to the wall, so that it can be put 
‘out of the way when not in use. 


Union School Furnishing Co. 


A. E. Daugherty 
708 Penn. Avenue 
Pittsburg, Pa. 








Wall Bracket Holder, 
Japanned...........$3.25 

Wall Bracket Holder, 

Oxidized........... $4.00 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


cited do not apply to fraternity and sorority 
life as it has existed so far in Denver. It is 
to be assumed that parents believing that such 
arguments are valid fear their possible validity 
for Denver at some time in the future. 


In many cases parents believe the great ma- 
jority if not all of these reasons to be valid 
arguments against fraternities. The argument 
that they “fill no real need” is the one which 
appeals to the largest number of parents as 
valid. The arguments that they are unsocial, 
selfish and exclusive is a close second in impor- 
tance in the judgment of the parents of Denver. 
Following this in relative importance are the 
belief that they injure school societies by fos- 
tering cliques; that they introduce bad political 
methods and that the fraternity and sorority 
life invites a premature society life filled with 
personal and social dangers, real enough to give 
concern to thoughtful parents. 








Above cut shows four program 
one minute interval machine, which 
is Self-Winding and enclosed in a 
separate case operated by the mas- 
ter clock. 
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The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable School Supply Houses in the United States. None other can receive a place in this 


Directory. 


APPARATUS—GENERAL. 


Bimer & Amend............N. Y. 
American Seating Co.N.Y. & Ch’go 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co.....Phila. 
Haney School Furn. Co........ 
o000eese docu Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co..... 
eeeeeeeeeeeses In anapolis, Ind. 
Garden City Edu. Co......Chicago 
B. W. A. Rowles........Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
Machinists’ Supply Co....Chicago 
lL. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 
Whitaker & Ray Co.San Francisco 


APPARATUS—SCIENTIFIC, 
McAllister, Dept. 15....New York 
Bimer & Amend............N.° ¥. 
Columbia School Supply Co.... 

eeccecesesess Indianapolis, Ind. 
Cc. H. Stoelping & Co....Chicago 
McIntosh Stereopticon Co.Chicago 


ARCHITECTS—SCHOOL. 
G@ W. Ashby......-.....Chicago 


BELLS—MANUFACTURERS, 
Meneely & Co..Waterviiet, N. Y. 
B. W. Van Duzen Co...Cincinnati 
St. Louis Bell Fdry.St. Louis, Mo. 


BELLS—DEALERS. 


McConnell Sch. Sup. Co....Phila. 
BE. W. A. Rowles........Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co..Chicago 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co..Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 


BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSITION 


ern Seating Co.Albany, N. Y. 
xT. Silicate Book Slate Co.N.Y. 
American Seat. Co..N.¥. & Ch’go 
McConnell a - -Phila. 
Han hoo rn. eeccccce 

neers; e_ rand aoe. Mich. 

School Supply Co..... 

— _ eeeeeeedndianapolis, Ind. 
B. W. A. Rowles........Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co. .Chicago 
Garden City Edu. Co....Chicago 
Union School Furnishing Siicnn, 
LA. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 
Whitaker & Ray Co.San Francisco 


ARDS—NATURAL 
BLACKBO TE. 


.B. J. oo i ects * pe ose ¥ 
ructura. ees 

was vorth ee. aan. Pa. 
Structural Slate Co... 

aeerenagreressgete* tq BAREOF, ~ 

Main-Bangor Slate Co. Bangor,Pa. 
Slatington-Bangor Slate Synd- 

icate peecces ss seeunaeem Pa. 
Gen Bangor Sla ecccce 

ser vole e Easton, Pa. 

(Dealers.) 

Peckham, Little & Co......N. Y. 

American Seat. Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 

MoConnell Sch. Supply Co..Phila. 
00: rn. eeeeeeee 

= eos pee peenee Mich. 
Sch. Supply Co...... 

Coen Lo, Indianapolis, Ind. 

B. W. A. Rowles........Chicago 

L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 


BLINDS. 
B. W. A. Rowles........Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 


BOOK COVERS. 

Kk Cover Co........ 

Holden Boo Sort sabith’ tices. 
Co.Syracuse, 


Nat. & 4 
BRUSHES—FLOOR. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co..Chicago 
BRUSHES—DUSTLESS, 


Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co.. 
ecccceccccccee Milwaukee, Wis. 


CAPS AND GOWNS. 
Cotrell & Leonard.Syracuse, N. Y. 


CHARTS. 

Peckham, Little & Co......N. Y. 
American Seat. Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
Milton-Bradley Co....Springfield 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co. .Phila. 
Ohio Valley Sch. Supply Co..... 

ebecceccodscccocces QEMennat, ©. 
Haney School Furn. eccsecece 

eceecesee- Grand Rapids, Mich. 
B. W. A. Rowles........Chicago 
Garden City Edu. Co....Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
Rand, McNally & Co.....Chicago 
a. a sevceceees Chicago 
Jos. Goder ........+-....+.Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 
Whitaker & Ray Co.San Francisco 


CLOCKS—PROGRAM. 
Dey Time Register Co. .......... 
<a sad aah ocase Saas Endicott, N. Y. 
Engineering Specialty Co....N. Y. 
Hahl Automatic Clock Co.Chicago 
Fred Frick Clock Co.,....... Chicago 


CRAYONS—DUSTLESS. 
American Crayon Co.Sandusky, O. 
Standard Crayon Mfg. Co..... 
Danvers, Mass. 

(Dealers. ) 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co.N.Y. 
Eagle Pencil Co............N. Y. 
American Seat. Co..N.Y. & Ch’'go 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co..Phila. 
Ohio Valley Sch. Supply Co..... 

eccccccocccccccee Cincinnati, O. 
Haney School Furn. Co........ 

eeeeeeeee Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co..... 

sesccececeseee Indianapolis, Ind. 
BE. W. A. Rowles........Chicago” 
M. H. EB. Beckley........Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
Garden City Edu. Co....Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 
Moore Mfg. Co...Springfield, Mo. 


CRAYONS—WATER COLOR. 
Am. Crayon Co.......Sandusky, O. 
Prang Ed. Co.....N. Y., Chicago 


DEAFENING QUILT. 
Samuel Cabot ............Boston 
DIPLOMAS. 

Ames & Rollinson Co...New York 
DRAWING SUPPLIES. 


Bagle Pencil Co............N. Y. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co........ 


See sessee Jersey City, N. J. 
Milton Bradley Co...... peeesee 
ecececcccesee Springfield, Mass. 


Standard Crayon Mfg. Co..... 
eccccccccccecee Danvers, Mass. 
Columbia School Supply Co..... 
eeeececceeeeee sAndianapolis, Ind. 
Prang Ed. Co.....N. ¥., Chicago 
B. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Devoe, Dept. 5....N. Y., Chicago 
Thos. Charles Co........Chicago 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 


Federal-Huber Co.........Chicago 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co....St. Louis 


ELECTRIC TOWER AND SEC- 
e ONDARY CLOCKS. 
Harleigh Gillette......... Chicago 


ERASERS. 

Eastern Seating Co.Albany, N. Y. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co.N.Y. 
Bagle Pencil Co........+e..N. Y. 
Peckham, Little & Co......N. Y. 
American Seat. Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co..Phila. 
Ohio Valley Sch. Supply Co..... 

coccccccceccccece cancinnati, O. 
Haney School Furn. Co........ 

eeeeeeeee-Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply CO. cece 

esscccececcesss indianapolis, Ind. 
BE. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
M. H. B. Beckley........Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co..Chicago 
Garden City Edu. Co.....Chicago 
L. A._Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 
Moore Mfg. Co..’Springfield, Mo. 
Whitaker & Ray Co.San Francisco 


FLAGS AND BUNTING. 


Peckham, Little & Co......N. Y. 
Haney School Furn Co........ 
eeseceeee-Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co..... 
ccpccccccccccc cdnGianapolis, Ind. 
EB. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 


FLOOR DEAFENING. 
Samuel Cabot ............Boston 


FLOOR DRESSING. 
Standard Oil Co............ All Cities 


GLOBES. 


Peckham, Little & Co......N. Y. 
American Seat. Co..N.Y. & Ch’'go 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co..Phila. 
Ohio Valley Sch. Supply Co..... 
eoccccccccccccccs Cancinnati, O. 
Haney School Furn. Co........ 
eeseeseee-Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Su ply GO. cece 
eecceeceesecces s indianapolis, Ind. 
B. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
M. H. B. Beckley........Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co..Chicago 
Garden City Edu. Co.....Chicago 


Union School Furnishing Co.... 
bb666ddaRC C4 es 640005040 cago 
Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo. 
Rand, McNally & Co.....Chicago 
A. J. Nystrom...........Chicago 
JOB. GOGSP 2 oioc ces ccceee CRICASO 
L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 
Whitaker & Ray Co.San Francisco 


HEATING AND -VENTILATING 
ENGINEERS. 


Bryce Heating & Ventilating Co. 
eccccccee Doledo, O. 
Lewis & Kitchen............ Chicago 


INK WELLS. 


Squires Ink Well Co. Pittsburg,Pa. 
U. S. Inkwell Co...Des Moines, 
o+eeeeeTa., and Evansville, Ind. 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES. 
Milton-Bradley Co.....Springfield 
BE. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Thomas Charles Co......Chicago 


LABORATORY FURNITURE. 
Eimer & Amend............N. Y. 
Columbia School Supply Co..... 

eseeceeeceeses Indianapolis, Ind. 


LANTERN SLIDES. 
McAllister, Dept. 15....New York 
McIntosh Stereopticon Co., Dept. 

BS cecccccccccccccccese Chicago 
Cc. H. Stoelting & Co.....Chicago 


LIQUID SLATING. 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co.N. Y. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co..Phila. 
Haney School Furn. Co........ 

eeeeeeeeee-Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co..... 

cccccccccccccs csnaianapolis, Ind. 
E. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co..Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 


LOCKERS—METAL. 
Durand Steel Locker Co..Chicago 


MACHINE SUPPLIES. 
Machinists’ Supply Co....Chicago 


MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES. 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co.. 
eeseeeeeeeeGrand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co..... 
oecceeeeeeeesssindianapolis, Ind, 
Cc. Christiansen .........Chicago 
E. H. Sheldon & Co......Chicago 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co..Chicago 
Machinists’ Supply Co....Chicago 


_MANUAL TRAINING SUPPLIES. 
American Seat. Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
Milton-Bradley Co.....Springfield 
Cc. Christiansen ..........Chicago 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. . Chicago 
M. H. EB. Beckley........Chicago 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co..Chicago 
Machinists’ Supply Co....Chicago 
Moore Mfg. Co...Springfield, Mo. 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co.. 
énVcnieseess ..Grand Rapids, Mich. 


MAPS. 
Peckham, Little & Co......N. Y. 
American Seat. Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co..Phila. 
Ohio Valley Sch. Supply Co..... 
eccccccccccccccee Cincinnati, O. 
Haney School Furn. Co........ 
eeeeseeeeeGrand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School perply CO.ccce 
occcccceceeese indianapolis, Ind. 
BE. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
M. H. B. Beckley........Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
Garden City Edu. Co.....Chicago 
Rand, McNally & Co.....Chicago 
Union School Furnishing Co.... 
ecccccccceccevecescecce GMs ° 
A. J. Nystrom...........Chicago 
Jos. Goder ...............Chicago 
College Book Store.Madison, Wis. 
Moore Mfg. Co...Springfield, Mo. 


OPERA CHAIRS. 
Peckham, Little & Co......N. Y. 
American Seat. Co..N.Y. & Ch'’go 
Geo. Barcus & Co..Wabash, Ind. 
Haney School Furn. Co.......-. 

eeeeeeeee-Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BE. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
M. H. EB. Beckley........Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 
College Book Store.Madison, Wis. 
Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo. 


PENCIL MANUFACTURERS. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co......... 
cocccccccccce deorsey City, N. J. 


eee eeereees 





Eagle Pencil Co.......N. Y. City EB. 


‘Eberhard Faber........N. Y. City 


PENCIL SHARPENERS. 

F. H. Cook & Co. Leominster, Mass. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co.N.Y. 
Peckham, Little & Co......N. Y. 
Eberhard Faber.......N. Y. City 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co........ 

cocccccccccce cdoraey City, N. J. 
E. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 


PEN MANUFACTURERS. 


Bagle Pencil Co.......0.0.N. Y. 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg..CoN.Y. 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS, 
Eimer & Amend...........N. Y. 
Columbia School Supply Co.... 
eeseseeeseses Indianapolis, Ind. 
Cc. H. Stoelting & Co.....Chicago 
Wm. Gaertner & Co......Chicago 


PLASTER CASTS. 
Cc. Hennecke Co..Milwaukee, Wis. 


PLUMBING FIXTURES— 
SCHOOL. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co.......... 
....St. Louis, Edwardsville, Ill. 
Lewis & Kitchen........seceee 
++++--Chicago and Kansas City 
L. ‘Wolff Mfg. Co........Chicago 
Thos. Kelly & Bros......Chicago 
Federal-Huber Co.........Chicago 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES. 


American Portable House Co... 
coccccesccccccee SOUttlan, Wasli. 


PROJECTION LANTERNS AND 
SCREENS. 
McAllister, Dept. 15....New York 
Cc. H. Stoelting & Co.....Chicago 
Wm. Gaertner & Co......Chicago 
McIntosh Stereopticon Co...... 
ccccccccccccce Opt. 8, Chicago 


PROGRAM CLOCKS. 


Dey Time Register Co............ 
eer rere Endicott, N. Y. 

Engineering Specialty Co...N. Y. 

Hahl Automatic Clock Co.Chicago 


RELIEF GLOBES. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co..Phila. 
M. H. EB. Beckley........Chicago 
Moore Mfg. Co...Springfield, Mo. 
L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 
Rs CI i 0000 cess c0eascase Chicago 


ROOFING SLATE. 
E. J. Johnson & Co.........N. Y. 
Penn. Struct. Slate Co.Easton, Pa. 
Keenan Structural Slate Co.... 
eee cocccccocee Bangor, Pa. 
Main-Bangor Slate Co. Bangor,Pa. 


RELIEF MAPS. 
Atlas School Supply Co..Chicago 
Rand, McNally & Co.....Chicago 
Peer err er -Chicago 


SANITARY ENGINEERS. 
Bryce Heating & Ventilating Co. 
eoccccccccccccccccce ct OleaO, O. 
Lewis & Kitchen.......e.eeee- 
eeeeceeeeesChicago, Kansas City 


SANITARY FIXTURES. 

Keenan Structural Slate Co..... 

ecccccccccccccccss Bangor, Pa. 
Main-Bangor Slate Co. Bangor,Pa. 
Slatington-Bangor Slate Synd- 

icate ...........-Slatington, Pa. 
Genuine Bangor Slate Co...... 
Easton, Pa. 


eeeeeeeseoreseseee 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co.......... 
---.St. Louis, Edwardsville, Il. 

Thos. Kelly & Bros......Chicago 

Federal-Huber Co.........-Chicago 


SCHOOL BLANES. 
Peckham, Little & Co......N. Y. 
American Seat. Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co..Phila. 
Ohio Valley Sch. Supply Co..... 

eoccccccccsococoe CAncinnati, O. 
E. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co..Chicago 
Garden City Edu. Co.....Chicago 
Union School Furnishing Co.... 

eeccccccccccccccccccecs CHICASO 
A. J. Nystrom...........Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


Eastern Seating Co.Albany, N. Y. 
American Seat. Co..N.Y. & Ch'’go 
Ohio Rake Co.........Dayton, O. 
Haney School Furn. Co........ 

eeceeeees-Grand Rapids, Mich. 
. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co..Chicago 


WHEN YOU WRITE PLEASE MENTION THE SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL’S DIRECTORY. 





STERBROOK'S STEEL PENS. 





fo“ 





SLANT OR VERTICAL. 


We make pens especially adapted for 
either style and all of first-class quality. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO., 


Everything required in or about a school house may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 


Union School Furnishing Co.... 


ecccccccccccccccccccces Chicage 
M. H. E. Beckley..... ..-Chicago 
C. Christiansen..........-. Chicago 


L. A..Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis, 
Moore Mfg. Co...Springfield, Mo. 
Whitaker & Ray Co.San Francisco 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


Eastern Seating Co.Albany, N. Y. 
Eimer & Amend...........N. Y. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co.N.Y, 
Peckham, Little & Co......N. Y¥, 
American Seat. Co..N.Y. & Ch'go 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co.N. Y, 
Standard Crayon Mfg. Co..... 
eeeesccecsesceses Danvers, Mass. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co..Phila, 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co....... 
eeeccccccveccccccceerniladelphia 
Columbia School Supply Co.... 
eeeeeceeeeees Indianapolis, Ind. 
Geo. Barcus & Co..Wabash, Ind. 
Am, Crayon Co......Sandusky, O. 
Ohio Rake Co.........Dayton, O, 
Ohio Valley Sch. Supply Co..... 
ecccccccccccccccs Cincinnati, O, 
Haney School Furn. Co........ 
seeeseeee-Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co.. 
eeseeeeeeeGrand Rapids, Mich. 
C. Christiansen ..........Chicago 
Cc. H. Stoelting & Co.....Chicago 
B. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Prang Educational Co....Chicago 
M. H. EB. Beckley........Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co..Chicago 
Garden City Edu. Co.....Chicago.« 
Rand, McNally & Co.....Chicago 
A. J. Nystrom & Co......Chicago 
Union Sch. Furn. Co..... Chicago 


Moore Mfg. Co...Springfield, Mo. 
Whitaker & Ray Co.San Francisco 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co.......... 
....St. Louls, Edwardsville, Il. 
Lewis & Eiltchem.cccccccccccce 
-..--Chicago, Kansas City, Mo. 


SLATE—STRUCTURAL 
Slatington-Bangor Slate Synd- 
feate ...........Slatington, Pa 
Genuine Bangor Slate Co...... 
Easton, Pa. 


STATIONERY. 
E. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co..Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 


STATUARY. 
C. Hennecke Co....... Milwaukee 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Pratt Teachers’ Agcy..N. Y. City 
Schermerhorn Tchrs’ Agcy..N. Y. 
Albany Tchrs’ Agcy.Albany, N. Y. 
Interstate Tchr’s Agcy........ 

60:6: 6600000600008 Rochester, N. Y 
Reed Tchr’s Agcy.Syracuse, N. Y. 
School Bulletin Agcy....Syracuse 
Central Tchrs’ Agcy.Columbus, O. 
Albert Teachers’ Agency. .Chicago 
Clark Teachers’ Agency..Chicago 
McCullough Tchrs’ Agcy.Chicago 
Fisk Teachers’ Agency..... Chicago 
Thurston Teachers’ Agcy.Chicago 
Philip Ray Agency (Music 

Teachers’ WE). ccseccces Chicago 
Interstate Tchr’s Agcy........ 

eovccccccccce -New Orleans, La. 
Parker Edu. Bureau..Madison, Wis. 
Colorado Teachers’ Agcy..Denver 


TYPEWRITERS. 
Smith-Premier Typewriter Co.. 
ecccccccccccccs eypracuse, KN. ¥. 
Victor Typewriter Co.......N. Y. 
VACUUM CLEANERS. 


American Air Cleaning Co...... 
sescccecccesees Milwaukee Wis. 
Standard Vacuum Co.Cleveland, O. 


WATER COLOR PAINTS. 
Milton-Bradley Co.....Springfield 
Am. Crayon Co......Sandusky, O 
Prang Educational Co....Chicago 
Devoe, Dept. 5....Chicago, N. Y. 

WALL DEAFENING. 
Samuel Cabot ............Boston 


WARDROBES. 
Durand Steel Locker Co. .Chicago 


WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTERS. 
Am. Shading Machine Co....... 


siehod ¢ilaseaetses'ss03 es a ae 
R. R. Johnson...........Chicago 





26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 


